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Getting down to brass tacks for you 


Canco’s scientists are not visionaries. Their work is 
harnessed to a practical purpose. 


Naturally, their continuing research has its basis Four Benefits Canco Customers Enjoy’ 


in academic science—but the goal is down-to-earth: : : 
better containers, and better processing and canning 1. Containers made of the most suitable mate- 
methods for you. rials available anywhere. 


Canco customers always know that these men of 
scientific ability are at work for them at Canco’s 
general laboratories at Maywood... 


. .. Studying and solving problems related to the 
use of containers. 


2. The best technical trouble-shooters in case of 
plant emergencies. 


3. Canco alertness . . . first in new processes, 
first in new packages. 
... solving problems of container manufacture. 
... performing special investigations on all difficult 4. Technical brains to iron out kinks in new 
chemical and physical problems related to canning. products. 
Science really serves business at Canco. Science 
really serves you. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco 
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Arthur J. Judge, hbvatinicn Manager; Bawaed E. Judge, Circulation Manager. Yearly Subscription price: U. S. A.—$4.00; Canada—$5.00; Foreign—$6. 
Advertising rates upon application. Forms close Wednesday; Cover forms Tuesday. Copy required for proof two weeks in advance of close. Entered a8 
Second Class matter at the Post Office, Baltimore, Md., under Act of March 3rd, 1879. Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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capture Nature's 
own colors! 


A study in realisqn 

um on the tree, contrasted with the canned 
nature's own colors, this 
entire nationwide organization specializes in 
‘one thing-- producing better labels. Write to. 
the nearest Muirson office or factory and 
find out how specialization can benefit y¢ 


‘This entire advertisement prepared 
printed by the Muirson Label Co., 


Inc. 


FAC ae BROOKLYN, PEORIA, SAN JOSE. 
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The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED JULY 1946 ; 


FOR MANAGERS, 
O NAG 380 pages of proven pro- 


SUPERINTENDENTS, cedure and formulae for 
BROKERS everything ‘‘Canable”. 
AND BUYERS 


would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor 


Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 
Stamped in Gold 


All the newest times and temperatures . . ; Used by Food Processors to check times, 3 
All the newest and latest products ... . temperatures and RIGHT procedure . .. . 4 
e Fruits e Vegetables « Meats e Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods .. . 
Soups e Preserves e Pickles e Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 

Juices Butters Dry Packs (soaked) food preservation. 

Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 1 
with full instructions from the growing through For sale by all supply houses and dealers ’ 
to the warehouse. . . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. i 
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A Necessity for Better Packs 
of Peas or Lima Beans 
at Greater Profits 


They thresh the peas more thorough- 
ly out of the vines and reduce break- 
age during the hulling process. They 
improve the quality of the pack because 
the peas saved are the most tender 
ones that are in the pods, and because 
they very efficiently thresh young and 
tender peas. 

The reasons for these large and im- 
portant savings are due to many ex- 
clusive features. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made % Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 54 years of 
basket making. 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to supply 
your baskets treated with 
PLASTEX HAMPER 
SOLUTION to help control 
flat sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen the 
useful life of hampers. 


Write for Full Information 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Portsmouth Virginia 


MACHINE CoO. 


Green Pea Hulling Specialists 
Established 1880 


KEWAUNEE 


Incorporated 1924 


WISCONSIN 
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SERVICE 


These caps are adjustable to any head < 
size, eliminating annoyance of shrink- 

age and assortment of sizes. Cost less than average 
expense of laundering ill-fitting cloth caps. Light 
and comfortable to wear. Send coupon now. Just mail 
the coupon below and we will send you, absolutely 
FREE, a patented adjustable Paperlynen Service Cap, 
with your company name and/or trade mark on it. 


PAPERLYNEN COMPANY 

555 West Goodale St., Dept. D-5 

Columbus, Ohio 

Please send us, absolutely FREE, a momar) “g adjustable Paperlynen Cap, 
with our Company name as given below. (If you wish your trade mark on 
cap, too, attach sheet showing it.) 
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Y) V4 Next to the products you pack, there’s nothing more important than the , 
4 cans you pack them in. #- 
%, /£ That’s why wethink it’s such sound business for you to check with Continental 
4, y y b 
4 before making any decision affecting your supply of cans. a 
% It costs nothing to talk things over and... pi 
g g 
Y fo We may be in a position, because of our size and flexibility, to i ¢ 
assure you a dependable supply. 
h 


We may be able to give you faster service. mt 


We may be able to save you money by suggesting a / a8 | t! 


change in your processing operations. 
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7 Or we may be able to help you with a knotty ul eam 
Ve Yo 
technical problem. 
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j Vie Why not “Check with Continental” today? 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. B 
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EDITORIALS 


CHOOL’S OUT—At this writing the temperature 
here in Baltimore brings a sudden realization that 
there are only a few short weeks left in the school 

year. Now that courses in canning instruction are 
being offered by some 25 or 30 universities and col- 
leges throughout the country, canners are especially 
interested in the ending of the school term. True it is, 
many of the students in these schools are sons or rela- 
tives of canners with a background of canning. But 
many others are “unattached”. Local and area asso- 
ciation secretaries are busy notifying members of the 
qualifications of this year’s “available” graduates. 


Roy Whipple, Head of the Food Technology Division 
of the New York State Agricultural and Technical 


Institute at Morrisville, has advised that they will have 


thirty-four seniors graduating from the Food Preser- 
vation Course there on May 29. The big majority of 
these boys are anxious to secure employment in food 
industries in New York State. Among these boys there 
are many who are interested in getting started in pro- 
duction work, some who are extremely interested in 
raw products work, also some who would like to get 
into quality control inspection at least on a part-time 
basis, combined perhaps with production. There are 
also a few who would like to get into the maintenance 


_ end of the canning and freezing industry. The pattern 


_ Student or hiring a graduate. 
_ University or your Association Secretary now. 


and 
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is approximately the same in other institutions. 


Then, too, there are undergraduates who in most 
cases are required to serve their apprenticeship in the 
food processing field during the summer months. It is 
hardly necessary to remind the industry of the advan- 


_ tage of “lining up” one or more of these carefully 


trained, intelligent young men. There is little doubt 
that the demand will far exceed the’ supply. Yet as 
long as there is a supply, every canner has the same 
opporiunity of either helping with the training of a 
So contact either the 


STORY WITH A MORAL — Speaking of Schools 
_niversities, the following little gem from the 
“Penusylvania Packer” seems most appropriate. The 
subje-\, we submit, is not “University Graduates”. It 
IS a ‘heory of business thinking based on our arch 
enem), fear and worry, the power and evil of ultra 


» Conservatism. The university graduate is merely a con- 
Venient goat. 
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“Haxton Foods, Inc., Oakfield, New York, report the 
following story and after reading it you may likely 
know just what ‘is the matter with business.’ 


‘““A man owned a hot-dog stand on a busy highway. 
It was a good location and, with quality merchandise 
and consistent advertising, he had built a highly profit- 
able operation. The stand flourished and became more 
than one man could handle, so the owner decided to 
give his son, about to graduate from a large university, 
a share in the business. When the young man got 
home, he was amazed at the money his father was mak- 
ing. So much so, that he said to his father: ‘Dad, don’t 
you read the newspapers or listen to the radio?” His 
father replied: ‘No, son. My hearing is not so good 
and my eyesight is very poor. But why do you ask” 

“ ‘Well, Dad, business is definitely off, all over the 
country, you ought to retrench, buy less, be cautious 
and cut down’. 

“The father thought this over for a couple of days, 
and then decided that his son should know after all, he 
had studied business at college. So he started to cur- 
tail expenses, bought fewer rolls, used cheaper meat, 
eliminated half his display-sign lights to save elec- 
tricity. 

“Almost immediately business began to fall off and 
the father became even more apprehensive, turned off 
more lights, bought cheaper materials. After several 
weeks of steadily decreasing business, the old man 
went to his son and said: ‘Son, I certainly admire you 
and your professors. The information you gave me 
was right. Business sure is bad. In fact, we’re losing 
so much I’m going to close the stand before I go 
broke.’ ”’ 


DISTRIBUTION COSTS—A release of the U. S. 
Wholesale Grocers Association just received states 
that: ‘Practical methods for lowering distribution 
costs in the food field to aid the housewife in stretching 
her food dollar will be outlined by top management 
spokesmen in the wholesale grocery industry at the 
annual convention of the United States Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, to be held in St. Louis May 29 - 
June 1, inclusive.” 


Surely this is good news for the canning industry. 
Consideration of this subject could never be complete 
or sincere without a thorough review of inventory 
policy. Any conscientious review could not possibly 
approve the present costly and wasteful system of re- 
tail purchasing now practiced by so called wholesalers. 
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“Look Before You Leap“ Into Brannan 
Farm Program 


“We should try to find out where a 
road leads before we decide to follow it.” 
That’s what Illinois College of Agricul- 
ture economists say about the govern- 
ment’s new farm program. They point 
out that many important points were not 
explained well enough by Secretary 
Brannan. 

How much might this program cost 
the taxpayers? Dr. H. C. M. Case, head 
of agricultural economics work, says that 
according to various estimates, it would 
cost from four to eight billion dollars in 
taxes in some years. 

Says Larry Simerl, College extension 
economist: “The strongest criticism of 
Brannan’s proposal is the cost to tax- 
payers, including farmers. If the pro- 
gram cost five billion dollars in one year, 
that would be about 10 times more than 
the average cost of farm programs each 
year from 1934 to 1939.” 


Case also wants to know how the pro- 
gram is going to guarantee low food 
prices to consumers and high income to 
farmers at the same time. He doesn’t 
think it can be done. Case figures one 
group or the other will be disappointed, 
or the taxpayers will be called upon to 
make good on the promise. 

A third unexplained point is; where is 
the money coming from to pay for the 
Brannan program? If funds come from 
taxes, they would have to be boosted by 
about five percent, maybe more. If the 
government borrowed the money, it 
would raise the national debt and add to 
inflation. 


Case adds that it may not be too wise 
to rely on a plan where so much depends 
on the willingness of Congress to ap- 
propriate huge funds. States Case: 
“Many people would like to keep agri- 
culture out of politics.” 


A major objection to the Brannan 
farm program—most folks agree that it 
would require constant federal control. 
This would show up as acreage allot- 
ments or marketing quotas. Simer] says 
Illinois farmers didn’t like the acreage 
allotments they had before the war, and 
“many were downright mad about the 
wheat marketing quotas that were jin 
effect only one year.” 


Finally, according to Case, many 
people think it’s unwise to try to stabil- 
ize farm income by using the inflated 
prices of wartime and postwar years. 
He points out that Brannan’s proposed 
1950 income level is higher than actual 
farm income for any year except 1947 
and 1948. If this plan was in operation 
this year, various estimates say it would 
cost from four to eight billion dollars in 


public taxes to make good on the income 
goal. 

On the Brannan farm program, both 
Case and Simerl urge farmers and con- 
sumers alike to “Look before you leap.” 


SEED-BORNE DISEASES CAN 
BE CONTROLLED 


The benefits of treating the seed of 
spring grains as a measure of crop in- 
surance against losses from seed-borne 
diseases are demonstrated not only by 
field results but by observation in the 
seed testing laboratory as well, accord- 
ing to Dr. Willard F. Crosier of the 
New York State Experiment Station at 
Geneva. 

In the case of seed wheat alone, a 
rogues gallery of 53 seed-borne disease 
organisms, has been listed. Of this num- 
ber, New York farmers are well ac- 
quainted with bunt, black-point, foot-rot, 
scab, smuts, and take-all. Barley seed 
is known to carry 14 different parasites, 
oats 15, sudan grass 9, and so on. 

“The farmer has a powerful and in- 
expensive ally in his fight against seed- 
borne diseases in the form of various 
seed treatments,” says Doctor Crosier. 
“Best known of these are New Improved 
Ceresan and Ceresan M for the spring 
grains, while Arasan, Phygon, Semesan 
Jy., and Spergon are being used exten- 
sively on seed corn. Much of the ex- 
pensive hybrid seed corn is now being 
treated prior to distribution.” 

Thoroughness of treatment is most 
essential, with mixing of seed and dust 
in a rotary or gravity type of mixer pre- 
ferred. In treating spring grains, it will 
take a pound of New Improved Ceresan 
or Ceresan M for each 32 bushels of seed 
to insure satisfactory results. Millions 
of bushels of small grains are also being 
treated by the _ so-called slurry-type 
treater and much ready-treated barley, 
oats, and wheat may now be purchased 
from seed dealers. 

“Seed treatment alone does not guar- 
antee disease-free crops,” warns Doctor 
Crosier. “It must be supplemented with 
sensible cultural methods which tend to 
prevent a build-up of disease organisms 
in the soil, with well-planned crop rota- 
tions, and of course with disease-resis- 
tant varieties whenever available.” 


CONTROL OF WILD MUSTARD 
IN CANNING PEAS 


The article on the control of wild mus- 
tard in canning peas scheduled for this 
issue has been withheld for later publica- 
tion. 


HAY YIELD DOUBLED WITH 
ON PEAS 


How liming cannery peas in 1946 more 
than doubled the yield of mixed clover- 
timothy hay in 1948 is described by Dr. 
M. T. Vittum, soils specialist at the 
Geneva, N. Y. Experiment Station. 

A quite acid soil was given various 
nitrogen and lime treatments in the 
spring of 1946 to test the effect of these 
materials on the yield and quality of 
peas. The nitrogen markedly increased 
the yield of the peas, but the lime had no 
effect on the crop. Wheat followed the 
peas in the fall of 1946, and the next 
spring the wheat was seeded to a hay 
mixture of clover, timothy, and redtop. 


Marked differences showed in_ the 
growth of the clover following the wheat 
harvest in 1947, and by the spring of 
1948 the differences on the limed and un- 
limed portions of the field were even 
more striking. 


To quote Doctor Vittum, “Although 
two tons of lime had no effect on peas 
in 1946, this treatment more than 
doubled the yield of mixed clover-timothy 
hay in 1948. Furthermore, the hay from 


this treatment was made up of about 50 © 


per cent red clover and 30 per cent alsike 
clover. The lime applied two and a half 
years before increased the pH of the soil 
by October 1948 from 4.9 to 5.4, although 
this is still below the pH 6.0 to 6.5 which 
is regarded as desirable for the best pro- 
duction of most vegetable crops.” 


The history of this field also shows a 


how lime overcame the acidity of the 
ammonium sulfate used on the peas. 
Adding 500 pounds of limestone with the 
ammonium sulfate increased the yield of 
hay two years later 
pounds. “These figures demonstrate the 
well-known fact that acid soils need lime 
for best crop production,” says Doctor 
Vittum, who advises checking with the 
local county agent on the amount of lime 
needed for a given field and then apply- 
ing it partly before plowing and the re- 
mainder immediately after plowing. 


BLACK WALNUTS TOXIC TO 
TOMATOES? 


Plant disease specialists at the Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, N. Y. will be on 
the alert this year for further evidence 
of tomato wilting due to the proximity of 
black walnut roots. Although several 
cases observed lead to no other conclu- 
sion, some controversy exists regarding 
the reported toxicity. 

Incidents occurring in the vicinity of 
Geneva seem to substantiate the poison 
theory. In one tomato field which was 
hedged by trees of several species, toma- 
toes grew normally except in a radius 
around the base of a black walnut tree. 
The area of wilting seemed to coincide 
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with the area above the root system of 
the walnut. The fact that there was no 
wilting near the bases of other species 
of trees discounted the theory of competi- 
tion for water and nutrients. 

Another case of similar wilt was re- 
ported in an area where there were no 
black walnuts in evidence. Exact symp- 
toms led to a closer study of the field and 
it was soon found that a bordering black 
walnut tree had been cut down the pre- 
vious spring. Further scrutiny revealed 
nuts on the ground and small plants 
rising in the area The tomato wilting 
was confined to the old walnut root area 
in the soil. 

A chemical, named “juglone”, has been 
extracted from the bark, hulls, and roots 
of the black walnut, and when injected 
into the stems of tomato and alfalfa has 
proved exceedingly toxic. A common 
theory contends that this “juglone” is 
exuded by the roots of the walnut and 
when absorbed by the roots of certain 
other plants produces the lethal wilting 
effect. 

Other plants reported to be stunted or 
killed by the black walnut includes, in 
addition to tomato, alfalfa, apples, cab- 
bage, and rhododendron. Nursery stocks 
of quince, Mazzard cherry seedlings, and 
western sand cherry seedlings have also 
been affected. 


“STARTERS” FOR TOMATOES 


A “starter” solution used at the rate 
of one fourth pint to the plant in trans- 
planting tomatoes will increase yields 
markedly, especially the early pickings. 

“Inereased yields of a ton and a half 
of tomatoes are not uncommon from the 
use of starter solutions which now cost 
a dollar and a half an acre for the ma- 
terials,” says Prof. C. B. Sayre, canning 
crops specialist at the Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva, N. Y. “The benefits are 
especially marked at the first picking of 
cannery tomatoes,” he continues. ‘“Mar- 
ket wardners, however, are not likely to 
find the practice so profitable because of 
their more intensive fertilizer practices 


an’ the better nourished plants that they 


usually set out.” 

Nogular commercial fertilizers, such 
as > 10-5 or 6-12-6, used at the rate of 
10 pounds in 50 gallons of water will 


give vood results. The insoluble residue 
from these materials must be strained 
oul «fore use, however, otherwise it will 
clove the tubes of the transplanting ma- 


Completely soluble materials which 


wer \nobtainable during the war years 
are ov on the market again. There are 
seve. | good brands available. They are 
morc convenient to use than commercial 
fertilizers because no straining is re- 


quire!. They are generally marketed in 


packases containing 3 or 4 pounds of the 
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transplanting mixture, or the amount 
recommended for 50 gallons of water. 
Formulas vary with different brands 
from 15-30-14 to 5-25-15, but if used as 
recommended they should give satisfac- 
tory results. 


Starter solutions also give good re- 
sults with other transplanted crops, such 
as peppers, egg plants, melons, and cab- 
bage, except where these are grown 
under intensive market garden condi- 
tions. 


PROPOSED U. S. STANDARDS FOR GRADES OF CANNED 
RED SOUR (TART) PITTED CHERRIES! 


The United States Department of Agriculture is considering the revision 
of the current United States Standards for Grades of Canned Red Sour Pitted 
Cherries. This revision, if made effective, will be the fifth issue by the De- 
partment of standards for this product. 

All persons who desire to submit written data, views, or arguments for 
consideration in connection with the proposed revision should file the same, 
in duplicate, with the Chief, Processed Products Standardization and Inspec- 
tion Division, Fruit and Vegetable Branch, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., 
not eas} than 30 days after publication of the FEDERAL REGISTER. (April 
27, 1949). 

The proposed revision is as follows: 


DEFINITION 


Canned red sour (tart) pitted cherries. “Canned red sour (tart) pitted 
cherries” means the canned product prepared from mature pitted cherries of 
the red sour varietal group, as such product is defined in the standard of 
identity for canned cherries (21 CFR, Cum. Supp., 27.30; 13 F. R. 6377, 6969), 
issued pursuant to the federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 


GRADES OF CANNED RED SOUR PITTED CHERRIES 


Grades of canned red sour (tart) pitted cherries. (1) “U. S. Grade A” 
or “U. S. Fancy” is the quality of canned red sour (tart) pitted cherries that 
possess similar varietal characteristics; that possess a uniform good, bright 
typical color; that are practically free from defects; that possess a good 
character (firm, fleshy texture); that possess a normal flavor; and that score 
not less than 85 points when scored in accordance with the scoring system out- 
lined in this section. Not more than 5 percent, by count, of the cherries may 
be less than ;s inch in diameter. 

“U. S. Grade C” or “U. S. Standard” is the quality of canned red sour 
(tart) pitted cherries that possess similar varietal characteristics; that possess 
a fairly uniform good typical color; that are fairly free from defects; that 
possess fairly good character (not soft, tough, very thin fleshed nor leathery 
but may possess a fairly firm, fleshy texture); that possess a normal flavor; 
and that score not less than 70 points when scored in accordance with the 
scoring system outlined in this section. There is no size requirement for such 
canned red sour (tart) pitted cherries. 

“U.S. Grade D” or “Substandard” is the quality of canned red sour (tart) 
pitted cherries that fail to meet any requirement of “U. S. Grade C” or “U.S. 
Standards.” 

(Canned cherries of this grade, however, may be designated as “U. S. 
Grade D or Substandard—Below Standard in Quality—Blemished” or “U. S. 
Grade D or Substandard—Below Standard in Quality—Partially Pitted” in 
accordance with the facts. 


SIRUP DENSITY 

“Extra heavy sirup” means that the sirup tests 28° or more but less than 
45° Brix. 

“Heavy sirup” means that the sirup tests 22° to 28° Brix. 

“Light sirup” means that the sirup tests 18° to 22° Brix. 

“Water, slightly sweetened” means that the sirup tests less than 138° Brix. 

“Water Pack” means that the product is packed in water, or any mixture 
of water and cherry Juice. 

MINIMUM DRAINED WEIGHT:—Water Pack—No. 303—11 ozs., No. 
2—13% ozs., No. 10—74 ozs., Sirup Pack or Slightly Sweetened Water—No. 
3083—10% ozs., No. 2—12% ozs., No. 10—70% ozs. 


ABSENCE OF DEFECTS 


DEFINITION OF TERMS—tThe factor of absence of defects refers to 
the degree of freedom from harmless extraneous material, pits, mutilated cher- 
ries, blemished cherries, and cherries that are seriously blemished. 

“Cherry” means a whole cherry, whether or not pitted, or portions of such 
cherries which in the aggregate are equivalent in size to that of a cherry. 

“Harmless extraneous material” means any vegetable substance (includ- 
ing, but not being limited to, a leaf or a stem and any portions thereof) that 
is harmless. 

“Pit” means a whole pit or portions of pits computed as follows: 

(a) A single piece of pit shell, whether or not within or attached to a 
cherry, that is larger than one-half pit shell is considered as one pit; 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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DELAWARE CANNER BRINGS 
SCIENCE TO THE FARM 


H. P. Cannon & Son, Inc., canners, at 
Bridgeville, Delaware have inaugurated 
a unique service to help their contract 
farmers obtain maximum yields of good 
quality. In so doing they are bringing 
the latest developments of agricultural 
science to the farm. To carry out this 
plan they have engaged the services of 


Dr. Wolf’s Agricultural Laboratories of 
Bridgeton, New Jersey. 


The plan works something like this. 
The field department of H. P. Cannon 
under direction of Joseph Eckhardt help 
the farmer collect a representative sam- 
ple of the acreage in question. The sam- 
ple is turned over to Dr. Wolf who is in 
Bridgeville once a week. It is then taken 
to the laboratory. Here it undergoes a 
complete and searching analysis to find 


considered as one-half pit. 


the cherry is seriously affected. 
“Blemished cherry” 


from defects” 


ously blemished. 


is a limiting rule). 


PROPOSED U. S. STANDARDS FOR GRADES OF CANNED 
RED SOUR (TART) PITTED CHERRIES ! 
(Continued from Page 7) 


(b) A single piece of pit shell, whether or not within or attached to a 
cherry, that is not larger than one-half pit is considered as one-half pit; 

(c) Pieces of pit shell, within or attached to a cherry, when their combined 
size is larger than one-half pit shell is considered as one pit; when smaller 


“Mutilated cherry” means a cherry that is so pitter-torn or damaged 
by other means that the entire pit cavity is exposed and the appearance of 


means a cherry the skin of which is blemished by 
scab, hail injury, discoloration, scar tissue, or other means and the flesh 
beneath any such blemishes is materially discolored. 
cherry” also means any cherry the skin of which is blemished by scab, hail 
injury, discoloration, scar tissue, or other means when the aggregate area 
covered by such blemishes exceeds the area of a circle 3 
the flesh beneath none of such blemishes is materially discolored. Such term 
does not include a cherry that possesses very light discoloration or insignificant 
discoloration of any size which does not extend into the flesh and which does 
not materially affect the appearance or eating quality of the cherry. 

“Seriously blemished” means that a blemished cherry is blemished to 
such an extent that the aggregate blemished area on a cherry exceeds the 
area of a circle #: inch in diameter and such blemish seriously affects the 
appearance or eating quality of the cherry. 

GRADE A—Canned red sour (tart) pitted cherries that are practically 
free from defects may be given a score of 34 to 40 points. 
means that there may be present (a) not more than 1 piece of 
harmless extraneous material for each 60 ounces of net contents; (b) not more 
than 1 pit for each 20 ounces of net contents; and (c) not more than a total 
of 10 percent, by count, of cherries that are mutilated cherries and blemished 
cherries of which not more than 4 percent, by count, of all cherries are seri- 


GRADE C—If the canned red sour (tart) pitted cherries are fairly free 
from defects, a score of 28 to 33 points may be given. 
pitted cherries that fall into this classification shall not be graded above U. S. 
Grade C or U. S. Standard, regardless of the total score for the product (this 
“Fairly free from defects” 
ent (a) not more than 1 piece of harmless extraneous material for each 20 
ounces of net contents; (b) not more than 1 pit for each 20 ounces of net con- 
tents; and (c) not more than a total of 20 percent by count, of cherries that 


The term “blemished 


inch in diameter and 


“Practically free 


Canned red sour (tart) 


means that there may be pres- 


out what nutrients are present. Those 
elements which are found lacking are 
recommended and in such amounts as to 
provide a complete and balanced diet for 
the crop in question. Recommendations 
are also made to correct such conditions 
which may interfere with uptake of any 
nutrients. The analysis and recommen- 
dations are returned within a week or 
two to Mr. A. McCauley, recent Dela- 
ware Experiment Station staff member 
and newly appointed Cannon Field De- 
partment aide. He in turn brings or 
sends the analysis and recommendations 
to the farmer with such necessary ex- 
planations as to help the farmer in get- 
ting full use out of these tests. 


This service should be of great help 
to the grower. No longer will he have 
to guess as to the kind or amounts of 
fertilizer or lime to add for a particular 
crop. Due to scientific analysis, he will 
know exactly what is needed. In pro- 
viding for correct nutrient supply, he 
has made the best possible move in se- 
curing good yields of high quality. The 
service will save the farmer money as 
well as make money for him by avoiding 
waste of both lime and fertilizer. 


The fertilizer dealers have promised to 
cooperate in providing special fertilizers 
where needed. Some of these fertilizers 
may be made with special trace elements 
to take care of certain such soils. The 
entire service may be likened to a doc- 
tor’s examination with writing of a pre- 
scription for remedying ills or main- 
taining health and with the fertilizer 
dealer a pharmacist that fills prescrip- 
tion in ton lots. 

Although the service is new to most 
Delaware farmers, it has been tried and 
proven in over 50,000 acres of vegetable 
crops for the last 8 years. The success 
of these soil tests are due to the im- 
provements in analysis made by Dr. 
Wolf and his careful calibration of these 
tests with actual crop response in the 
field over this period. 

The H. P. Cannon Company in bring- 
ing this service to the farmer are taking 


+ 


are mutilated cherries and blemished cherries of which not more than 15 per- one more step in their aid to their con- 4 
cent, by count, of all cherries are blemished. tract growers. The good yield and qual- ,— 
GRADE D—Canned red sour (tart) pitted cherries that fail to meet the ity aimed for will be an asset in supply- : 
requirements of Grade C for any reason may be given a score of 0 to 27 points ing large amounts of high quality pro- 
and shall not be graded above U. S. Grade D or Substandard, regardless of the duce so necessary in maintaining the 
total score for the produce (this is a limiting rule). high standards of pack set by H. P. Can- 5 
S. Grade D or Substandard—Below Standard in Quality—Blemished” non & Sen, tne eae 4 
means that there is present more than 15 percent, by count, of cherries that : P ‘ ie 
are blemished cherries.” It is reported that 100% of all the — 
“U. S. Grade D or Substandard—Below Standard in Quality—Partially String Bean, Lima Bean and Pepper ~ 
i il means that there is present more than 1 pit for each 20 ounces of net growers who contract directly with the f 
contents." main office of the company have taken 
SCORE CHART FOR advantage of the service. This group 
Maximum Fancy Standard Off-Grade represents 3500 acres. Efforts are be- 4 
cEACTORS ing directed toward the growers who 
Absence of 40 34-40 28-33 0-27 contract through agents. 
Character! 40 34-40 28-33 0-27 
Score 85-100 70-84 0-69 


100 

* Limiting Rule. Cherries falling in this classification can not earn higher grade regardless 
of total score. 

1 Refers to degree of maturity and ayers characteristics of the flesh of the cherries. 

NOTE—See size limitation for U. S. GRADE A only. 

1 The requirements of these standards shall not excuse failure to comply with the provisions 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

2° Fails to meet the standard of quality promulgated under the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act (21 CFR, Cum. Supp., 27.81; 13 F. R. 6377, 6969). 


Although meat consumption in the 
U. S. has risen 23 percent during the last 
ten years, canned meat consumption has 
increased 170 per cent in the same 
period. 
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By H. K. Wilder, Western Branch Laboratory, National Canners Association 


Paper delivered at 1949 Convention, 
National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Good illumination is of primary im- 
portance in canneries. It makes for bet- 
ter and more accurate workmanship, for 
increased production with decreased cost, 
for greater cleanliness, for greater safe- 
ty, for less eyestrain and fatigue, and for 
improved morale among employees. A 
well-lighted plant is without doubt a 
more pleasant and better place to work. 


Present lighting practices in canneries 
range all the way from the most modern 
concepts to the era of the bare bulb 
hanging on a lamp cord. 

The wide range of current practices 
is not due so much to conscious desire 
on the part of management as to a need 
for more specific information during a 
period of rapid evolution. There need 
be little wonder that many canners re- 
main “in the dark” as to the best course 
to follow in the improvement of cannery 
lighting. Even the lighting engineers 
have encountered difficult problems in 
trying to find the best solutions to can- 
nery lighting problems. This was evi- 
denced by the action taken by the Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society which, for 
several years, has had a special commit- 
tee assigned to the specific task of study- 
ing the lighting requirements of can- 
neries, 

The lighting problems of several other 
industries have been studied, but I know 
of none which has encountered the range 
or complexity of problems found in the 
canning industry. The products which 
are handled cover the entire visible spec- 


tral range as, for example, red tomatoes, 
oranges, yellow corn, green beans, blue- 
berries, and Italian prunes, with dozens 
of produets having intermediate colors. 
Some of the defects or differences in ma- 
turify which must be detected tax the 
eyesicht of the worker, as for example 
dark spots on red beets, or maturity dif- . 
ferer es in yellow corn. And there is 
the -very-present problem of specular 
reflc'ion from wet products, wet con- 
veyor belts, or from shiny containers. 
Prov ction is moving at an ever-increas- 
ing ‘ompo, and speed of vision has be- 
com: icreasingly important. 
“IGHTING REQUIREMENT 
STUDIES 

Fo. over 30 years the Illuminating 
Eng cring Society has been studying 
the | ting requirements of various in- 
dust) and has periodically revised its 
bullet » entitled “Recommended Practice 


of Inoostrial Lighting”. But even the 
lates: dition, published in 1942, carried 
for u only the single entry “Canning 
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and Preserving—20 foot candles.” This 
proved entirely inadequate for the guid- 
ance of lighting engineers encountering 
cannery problems and, in 1944, a special 
subcommittee was appointed to study the 
lighting requirements of canneries. The 
committee membership was made up of 
lighting engineers working in the great 
canning” area radiating from the San 
Francisco Bay district. Cannery light- 
ing surveys were conducted in that area, 
and were supplemented by surveys in 
canneries located in New York, Oregon, 
Washington, Utah, Colorado, and south- 
ern California. 


It became evident from these surveys 
that the most general need was for a 
considerable increase in the amount of 
light supplied. But canners were experi- 
menting with fluorescent lamps of sev- 
eral colors and, constantly, the question 
was raised, “What color of light should I 
use for this particular product?” 

Each cannery survey revealed differ- 
ent problems, and the committee endeav- 
ered to classify them. Finally, it was 
decided to separate the problems into 
two categories, to be studied separately. 


GENERAL AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
LIGHTING RELATED 


First, there was the study of the gen- 
eral lighting of the working areas in 
canneries. Second, there was the prob- 
lem of providing supplementary lighting 
for the more difficult seeing tasks en- 
countered in the sorting, preparation, in- 
spection and canning of various prod- 
ucts, and for inspection of containers, 
labels, and other accessory items. 


The difference between general light- 
ing:and supplementary lighting is a sim- 
ple one. When you walk into your living 
room and snap on the overhead lights 
you provide general lighting. When you 
turn on the floor lamp at your favorite 
chair to provide extra light to read the 
evening paper, that’s supplementary 
lighting. 

But the direct lighting and the sup- 
plementary lighting are interrelated, and 
proper relationships must be maintained 
if eye fatigue is to be kept to the mini- 
mum. 


Continuing for the moment our living 
room analogy, you doubtless are familiar 
with the modern designs of floor or desk 
lamps which, in addition to providing 
good illumination upon your reading or 
other seeing task, throw a good propor- 
tion of their light to the ceiling and dif- 
fuse another portion about the room 
through the translucent shades. The 
purpose of such design is not to run up 
your electric bill, but to provide a proper 
balance between the amount of light on 


your immediate task and that reflected 
from the walls, ceiling, and furniture. 
Man, through the ages, lived out of 
doors, and the eye was best adapted for 
distant vision. Nature rests the eye 
muscles by causing us involuntarily to 
raise our eyes at frequent intervals from 
a close task, and rest them upon some 
more distant object. But if the quantity 
of illumination reflected from the distant 
objects is far different from that on the 
task at hand, another set of eye muscles 
goes into operation to control the amount 
of light reaching the retina. You can 
demonstrate this by having a cooperative 
friend permit you to observe the diam- 
eter of the pupils of his eyes in a dimly 
lighted room. Then direct a strong light 
—as from a flashlight—into his eyes and 
see how quickly the diameter of the pupil 
contracts. Adjustments of this sort take 
place when we direct our eyes from one 
object to another. Eye muscles tire, just 
as do those of our arms or legs. To re- 
duce fatigue, it is important that the dif- 
ferences in illumination be kept to a 
minimum. Engineers tell us that the 
general illumination should never be less 
than one-tenth of the illumination on the 
critical task, and preferably should be 
not less than one-third. 


In terms of cannery lighting, this 
means that if you are providing 100 foot- 
candles of light on a sorting belt you 
should have at least 10, and preferably 
30 or 35 foot-candles of general illumina- 
tion in the room. 


Color of walls and equipment also be- 
comes important, because more light will 
be reflected from a given source if light- 
colored paints of high reflectance value 
are used. 


Those interested in photography know 
that a camera film responds more rapidly 
when the illumination is greater. That 
is why we can use shorter exposures on 
brightly lighted objects. Experiments 
demonstrate that the eye also can see 
more rapidly when greater illumination 
is provided. We also know that camera 
lenses provide greater depth of focus and 
sharpness of detail when the size of aper- 
ture is reduced. I am inclined to believe 
that the eye behaves in the same way, 
thus further accounting for the ease of 
vision found when the quantity of il- 
lumination is increased. 

Returning now to our cannery lighting 
surveys, the number and variety of dif- 
ficult seeing tasks made it evident that 
much time would be required to make the 
studies necessary to obtain the factual 
information upon which sound recom- 
mendations, especially for supplementary 
lighting could be based. 


N.C.A,-SPONSORED FELLOWSHIP 


To supply this need, the Nationa] Can- 
ners Association has sponsored a Can- 
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MANAGEMENT 


nery Lighting Research Fellowship at 
the Illumination Laboratory at Stan- 
ford University. Work under this fellow- 
ship started in September, 1946, and will 
centinue until August, 1949. During the 
time required for the I.E.S. studies of 
general lighting, much of the research 
fellow’s time was devoted to cannery 
lighting surveys and to the development 
of information needed by the committee 
in the preparation of the manuscript for 
its first report dealing with the general 
illumination of canneries. 


In the work on supplementary lighting 
the research fellow first endeavored to 
study and define the precise nature of 
the seeing tasks encountered in the han- 
dling of products which could be studied 
in the Western states. This data will 
establish the scope and nature of the in- 
formation which must be provided in re- 
ports on supplementary lighting for can- 
neries. 


GENERAL LIGHTING 


Recommended values of illumination 
for general lighting have been developed 
by the I.E.S. committee, and are included 
in Table A-1 of the recently published 
I.E.S. Lighting Handbook under the title 
“Levels of Illumination—Good Current 
Practice”. These represent measured 
average values, maintained in service, 
on a horizontal plane 30 inches above the 
floor. These values apply to measure- 
ments of the lighting system in use, not 
simply when the lamps and reflectors are 
new and clean. 


To insure that a given illumination 
will be maintained, it is necessary to de- 
sign the system to give initially some 50 
percent more light than the recommended 
value. In locations where the dirt will 
collect rapidly and where adequate main- 
tenance is not provided, the initial value 
may well be even higher. 

The levels of illumination which have 
been recommended are not ideal values 
for the needs of the seeing tasks in- 
volved. They are studied economic values 
between average foot-candle levels now 
found in canneries and the optimum 
values desired. 

The levels of illumination for the gen- 
eral lighting in canneries which have 
been recommended by the I.E.S. commit- 
tee are as follows: 

(Maintained 

in service) 
Receiving department ....... 20 footeandles 
Preparation department 
Container handling ........ 20 
Canning department .......... 30 
Processing department 20 
Storage and warehouse departments..10 


In making lighting surveys in can- 
neries, it was found that additional sup- 
plementary lighting was necessary for 
many canning operations, particularly in 
the preparation, canning, inspection, and 
container handling departments. Those 
requirements have been the subject of 
special investigation, and special reports 
are being prepared as the information 
becomes available. 


10 


To provide the required illumination, 
a balanced combination of the general 
lighting indicated plus specialized sup- 
plementary lighting is often necessary. 
The design and installation of the com- 
bination system must not only provide a 
sufficient amount of light, but also the 
proper direction of light, diffusion, and 
eye protection. As far as possible, it 
should eliminate direct and_ reflected 
glare as well as objectionable shadows, 
and should provide a proper balance of 
illumination to avoid high contrasts. 


I want to stress the importance of 
proper maintenance of lighting equip- 
ment. Striking improvements may be 
obtained by repainting, cleaning lamps 
and reflectors, and relamping. A defi- 
nite system should be established to in- 
sure that skylights, side windows, lamps, 
and accessories are at all times kept 
clean, in proper adjustment and in good 
repair. The recommended method of de- 
termining a suitable schedule is to check 
the illumination periodically with a light 
meter. When the illumination has de- 
creased to 70 percent of its initial value, 
the lighting equipment should be washed. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIGHTING 


Supplementary lighting for canneries 
embraces a wide diversity of lighting 
techniques. It is necessary where higher 
than general illumination levels are re- 
quired, where directional light is neces- 
sary, and where the use of colored light 
will aid in grading, sorting, trimming, or 
inspection. Proper lighting can be rec- 
ommended only after the seeing task has 
been carefully defined and the working 
conditions under which the operators 
must function have been determined. Be- 
cause of the scope of supplementary 
lighting, a series of articles are being 
written, each dealing with some product 
or group of products, or with some gen- 
eral aspect of cannery lighting. It is 
hoped that these articles will become 
available to the canning industry during 
1949. Five of them are now being draft- 
ed, and others will be prepared during 
the year. 


The first of these, entitled “Seeing 
Principles Involved in Supplementary 
Lighting”, deals primarily with the func- 
tion of the eyes in seeing and discusses 
the factors important in making seeing 
easier. This first article is therefore 
somewhat technical, but has been pre- 
pared so that cannery engineers may 
have an understanding of the principles 
involved and certain conditions to be met 
in providing light for the difficult seeing 
tasks. 


The second article in the series is en- 
titled “Supplementary Lighting for Apri- 
cots and Peaches”. In this report the 
average fruit cannery is considered, one 
department after another, and the prob- 
lems of supplementary lighting are dis- 
cussed. Recommendations based upon 
observations in canneries and research 
at the Stanford Illumination Laboratory 


are then presented. The report includes | 
typical layouts for belt inspection unit; 
and indicates how lighting units may 
best be located to achieve their primary 
object. 

The third report is entitled “Ligh: 
Sources for Canneries”. The first draft 
cf this report is now being prepared. It 
discusses the various types of light 
sources which are available and indicates 
the best sort of application for each kind 
of unit. Special attention is given to the 
use of heat-resistant glasses, shock-resis- 
tant glasses, and other means commer- 
cially available whereby greater safety 
and protection against product contam- | 
ination may be achieved. 

The fourth report is entitled “Lighting 
for Tomato Canning”. This report will 
present material similar to that de- 
scribed for the report on “Supplementary 
Lighting for Apricots and Peaches,” cx- 
cept that it will be directed toward the 
lighting problems peculiar to tomato can- 
nery operations. 

The fifth report is entitled “Lighting 
for Container Inspection.” This study 
was undertaken because of the need for 
improvement in the supplementary light- 
ing used for glass container inspection. 
The test unit developed at the Sanford 
Illumination Laboratory includes the fol- 
lowing features: (1) Illumination of the 


glass containers by high-intensity trans- | 


mitted light from a translucent plate in 
front of which the container will pass, 
(2) vertical inspection of the interior of 
the container by observation through a 
mirror placed above the jar at an angle ; 
of about 45 degrees, (3) illumination of | 
the general background at a fairly high 
intensity to avoid the eyestrain experi- 
enced when there is too great a difference 
in intensity between the light coming 
from the translucent illuminator and 
that from the general background, (4) 
rotation of the container through an 
angle of about 90 degrees to permit a 
second inspection to reveal flaws in the 
side walls which would be obscured dur- 
ing the first inspection, (5) operation of 
the entire unit at a speed at which the 
eye can perform the task. Before this 
report can be completed, additional 
studies on metal container 
must be made. 

It takes time to see. This applies not 
only to container inspection but to all in- 
spection of moving objects. But remem- 
ber also that you can see faster with 
more light. Within reasonable limits, 


inspection 


high intensity of illumination may be 4 


used to speed up seeing, when the rate of 
flow has been reduced to the minimum 
practicable for cannery operation. When 
the intensity of direct illumination is 
high, the level of background, or general 
illumination, also, must be increased in 
order to hold the contrast ratio within | 
reasonable limits. i 

The improvement of seeing conditions 
involves many factors. 


efficiency. 
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CANCO ELECTS GRAASKAMP 
VICE PRESIDENT FOR SALES 


L. W. Graaskamp, general manager 
of sales for the American Can Company, 
with which he has been associated for 
nearly 30 years, has been named vice 
president in charge of sales to succeed 
W. C. Stolk who recently was elected 
executive vice president. 


L.W. GRAASKAMP 


Mr. Graaskamp will direct all sales 
activities in the United States, Canada 
and Hawaii. His headquarters will con- 
tinue to be in the company’s general of- 
fices in New York. 

Born and raised in Milwaukee, Mr. 
Graaskamp first became associated with 
the canning business through working in 
a vegetable cannery at Watertown, Wis- 


consin, during his school-day vacations. 
He attended Carroll College, Waukesha, 
Wis., from which he received a Bachelor 
of arts degree and during World War I 
served overseas with the Chemical War- 


fare Service and later with the U. S. 


Purchasing Organization in London, 
England. 

He joined American Can Company in 
1920 in Chicago as a junior member of 
the sales organization. After a brief ap- 
prenticeship in the company’s general 
research laboratories at Maywood, IIl., 
he was for several years a sales repre- 
sentative in Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and in the Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska 
and Colorado area. 

Returning to Chicago in 1931 he held 
successive sales posts, becoming assis- 
tant manager of sales for the company’s 
central division in 1941. Three years 
later he was transferred to New York as 
assistant general manager of sales, and 
vag 1946 became general manager of 
sales, 

Mr. Graaskamp, who is married and 
has two ons, lives in Invington, N. Y. 
THE CANNING TRADE May 9, 1949 


NEWS AND PERSONALS 


EXPORT CONTROLS LIFTED 


The Department of Commerce has re- 
moved some 500 separate items covering 
a broad range of commodities from ex- 
port control. Included in the commodities 
decontrolled are a wide variety of can- 
ned poultry, meat and fish, dried peas 
and beans, and vegetable seeds. 


SCHOOL DATE NEARS 


Al Dreyer, Secretary of the Indiana 
Canners Association, is reminding his 
membership that the Technicians School 
on Mold Counting will be held at Purdue 
University, July 13 to 23, and urging 
that they make their reservations now 
at the Union Building, Fowler and Lahr 
Hotels. Beginners will start on the 13th 
while the refresher course for experi- 
enced counters will begin on the 18th. 


HEINZ PROMOTES ARMOUR 


Frank H. Armour, Jr., General Man- 
ager of the Manufacturing Division, has 
been appointed General Manager of 
Sales and Distribution for the H. J. 
Heinz Company of Pittsburgh. Mr. Ar- 
mour joined the Heinz advertising de- 
partment in 1927, and in 1947 was 
elected a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors. 


APPOINTS CALIFORNIA REP 


Washington Canners of Vancouver has 
appointed the Berger-Plate Company of 
San Francisco, to represent them, in the 
Northern California area. The company’s 
pack for 1949 will include apricots, 
peaches, pears, plums, cherries, black- 
berries, boysenberries, red raspberries, 
strawberries and cranberry sauce. 


VARNEY BUYS WASHINGTON 
CANNERY 


’ Varney Canning, Inc., Roy, Utah, has 
bought the plant of Spokane Valley Can- 
ning Company at Veradale, Wash. A 
T. May will continue as Superintendent 
of the plant. 


HEADS CAL-PAK SALES 


Irving Granicher, for the past two 
years Manager of the California Pack- 
ing Corporation’s Canned Food Depart- 
ment, has been made General Sales Di- 


rector of the firm. 


INDIANA DATES 


The Annual Fall Meeting of the Indi- 
ana Canners Association will be held at 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, on 
Thursday and Friday, December 1 and 
2, 1949. 


McCOY HEADS 
STECHER-TRAUNG SALES 


W. Bayard McCoy, formerly sales pro- 
motion manager of the Rochester divi- 
sion of Stecher-Traung Lithograph Cor- 
poration, has been elevated to the posi- 
tion of sales manager of that division, 
effective May 1, 1949. This announce- 
ment has been released by Stecher- 


W. BAYARD McCOY 


Traung which operates plants and offices 
in Rochester and San Francisco, with 
sales offices in fifteen other cities. 

Mr. McCoy succeeds Frederick C. Her- 
zog who has retired after serving the 
corporation since 1905. 

Starting with Stecher-Traung in 1934, 
Mr. McCoy successively was engaged in 
manufacturing operations, estimating 
and sales. In 1939 he promoted the com- 
pany’s new advertising material sales 
departments. During the war he handled 
government contracts, and was appointed 
sales promotion manager of the Roches- 
ter division in 1945. 

A member of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce, Mr. McCoy is first vice- 
president of the Rochester Sales Execu- 
tives Group. He was one of the organ- 
izers and original officers of the Roches- 
ter Salesmen’s Group. He is a member 
of the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion and the National Federation of 
Sales Executives; also a member of the 
Rochester Princeton Club and Genesee 
Valley Club. 


TO COLD PACK STRAWBERRIES 


Burnette Farms Packing Company, 
Hartford, Michigan, will cold pack about 
1 million pounds of strawberries at their 
plant at Union City, Tennessee. This 
quantity is about double that packed by 
the firm last season. 
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NEWS — PERSONALS 


CORN PRODUCTS PROMOTIONS 


The Board of Directors of Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Company announces the 
election of William H. Gamble, Vice- 
president, as a Director. Mr. Gamble, 
who is President of Corn Products Sales 
Company, has been associated with the 
Company since 1910. He succeeds Frank 
H. Hall, who resigned after serving the 
Company as a Director for thirty-four 
years. However, Mr. Hall will continue 
to attend Board meetings in the capacity 
of counselor. 


The Directors also announced the elec- 
tion of John R. Rhamstine to the post of 
Financial Vice-president. Mr. Rhamstine, 
who began his career with Corn Prod- 
ucts in 1934, served as Manager of the 
Pekin, Illinois plant prior to his appoint- 
ment as a Vice-president in 1947. He 
was elected a Director in January, 1949. 


AUSTRALIAN FRUIT PACK 


The “Foreign Commerce Weekly” of 
March 28 reports that the 1948 Australian 
pack of canned peaches, apricots and 
pears amounted to 2,952,152 cases of 
24/30 ounce tins. Of this amount 1,570,- 
000 cases were allotted to the United 
Kingdom. The aggregate 1949 pack is 
expected to be about the same as last 
year. 


PICKLE PACKER DATES 


The mid year meeting of the National 
Pickle Packers Association will be held 
at the Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, on Fri- 
day, June 24. 


The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be held at the Sheraton Hotel, 
Chicago, October 28. 


LABEL WEIGHT BOOKLET 
REVISED 


The original “Weight List for Canned 
Food Products” issued by the National 
Canners Association in 1932 and revised 
in 1936 and 1941, has just been revised 
once again by the Association. This 
time the booklet is entitled “Net Con- 
tents Statements for Canned Foods 
Labels”. 


Changes from the previous editions are 
principally those necessary to make the 
weight list consistent with the list of 
can sizes approved by the National Can- 
ners Association’s Board of Directors in 
January 1948, and made the basis of a 
revision of the National Bureau of Stan- 
dards Simplified P:actice Recommenda- 
tion R155-40 to be issued in 1949. The 
new list contains 32 can sizes as against 
41 in the previous one. Single copies of 
the publication are available free of 
charge from the office of the Association 
at 1739 H Street, Northwest, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 
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CARGO-GUARD HEATER 
PROTECTS WINTER SHIPMENTS 


Protection of perishable shipments 
from freezing for two to five days with- 
out refueling is made possible by the 
CARGO-GUARD automatic bottled gas 
heater for trucks and trailers, manufac- 
tured by Stampings, Incorporated, Dav- 
enport, Iowa. 

The heater is rated 20,000 Btu/hr and 
burns bottled propane gas, which is sup- 
plied from two twenty-pound cylinders 
enclosed in a carrier supsended beneath 
the body of the vehicle. 

The heating unit is safely secured to 
the inside wall of the van and is con- 


Cargo-Guard Heater 


trolled by a rugged automatic thermostat 
and pilot safety valve. It is placed in 
operation by lighting an automatic pilot 
and setting the thermostat at the de- 
sired temperature. When heat is needed, 
a metered flow of fuel is automatically 
supplied to maintain the selected tem- 
perature. 

As unrestricted fresh air is available 
at all times, complete combustion elimi- 
nates all smoke, odors or toxic gases. 
Heater operates as clean as a bottle gas 
range in a modern kitchen. 

The jet convector action within the 
heater keeps the outer surfaces cool and 
produces a controlled temperature around 
the load. The heater has no moving 
parts; occupies less than one square foot 
of floor space and operates with the trac- 
tor attached or disconnected. There are 
no battery or electrical connections to 
fail. 

Clean, safe, economical, dependable 
convection heat protects both the cargo 
and the loading personnel. 

The unit has been in extensive use in 
the New England States for the last four 
years. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


PICTSWEET APPOINTS 
PUBLICITY AGENT 


Pictsweet Foods, Inc., Mt. Vernon, 
Wash., packers of both frozen and can- 
ned foods, has appointed Brisacher, 
Wheeler & Staff, of San Francisco, 
Calif., as publicity agents. 


V. P. NATIONAL FISHERIES 
INSTITUTE 


Lionel Shatz, secretary and treasurer 
of A. Paladini, Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif., was elected a vice-president of 
the National Fisheries Institute at its 
fourth annual convention held in Chicago 
recently. 


LEROY ANDERSON 


Leroy Anderson, one of the original 
organizers of the California Prune and 
Apricot Growers Association, died at San 
Jose, Calif., late in April, at the age of 
82 years. He was formerly superinten- 
dent of the State Agricultural Farm at 
Davis and a director of the California 
Institute of Technology in Pasadena. 
In 1935 he was elected a member and a 
fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. He is sur- 
vived by a nephew, Major E. L. Ander- 
son, of Sharp Park, Calif. 


SUGAR PLANT UNDER NEW 
MANAGEMENT 


The California & Hawaiian Sugar Re- 
fining Corp., which recently acquired the 
refinery at San Francisco, California, 
formerly owned by the Spreckels inter- 
ests, and long operated as the Western 
Sugar Refinery, is reopening this plant, 
closed for about nine months. The plant 
has been a waterfront landmark for 68 
years. 


plantations which will produce about 950,- 
000 tons this year. The Crockett plant, 
also on San Francisco Bay, will handle 
between 750,000 and 800,000 tons, the 
San Francisco plant from 50,000 to 100,- 
000 tons, and the balance at the Aiea re- 
finery at Honolulu. 
latter is used largely in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 


NORWEGIAN VISITOR 


Ragnvald Bjelland, managing director 
of Ch. Bjelland & Co., A/S, Stavanger, © 


Norway, packers of fish since 1882, and 


whose brand of “King Oscar” is known | 
throughout the world, was a recent Vvisl- 


tor in San Francisco, Calif., where the | 


firm’s line is handled by Eugene M. 
O’Neill, 112 Market St. 


fish. 
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C. & H. is the refining and mar- — 
keting agency for 28 Hawaiian sugar 


The output of the — 


This concern 
operates many plants in Norway and |~ 
now handles many products other than Pg 
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DISTRIBUTORS NEWS 
NAWGA TO MEET IN JUNE 


M. L. Toulme, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the National American Whole- 
sale Grocers Association, has announced 
that the mid year meeting will be held 
at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, on 
Monday and Tuesday, June 13 and 14. 
Room reservations should be made direct 
with NAWGA headquarters at 60 Hud- 
son Street, New York City. 


GENERAL FOODS EARNINGS 


General Foods Corporation net sales 
in the first quarter of 1949 were $127,- 
802,860, as compared with $120,027,500 
for the first quarter of 1948, Clarence 
Francis, chairman, reported to the com- 
pany’s annual stockholder meeting held 
at the Hotel Roosevelt in New York, 
April 27. 


Net earnings after provision for in- 
come taxes were $7,593,797, equivalent to 
$1.32 per common share, against $8,155,- 
176 or $1.42 per share of common stock 
for the first quarter of 1948. 


HEADS FISHERIES GROUP 


Harold Synnestvedt, Sr., of Seattle, 
president of the New England Fish Com- 
pany, has been elected president of the 
National Fisheries Institute. 

Other canned foods men named to 
posts with the fisheries group include 
W. Wade Ambrose of San Diego, of 
Westgate Sea Products, named secre- 
tary. 


IN BROKER FIELD 


Jim Burleson, formerly of the Thrift 
Packing Co., has joined the sales staff of 
the Jones-Neitzel Co., Dallas food brok- 
ers. 


POULTRY CANNING OFF 


A total of 10,342,000 pounds of poul- 
try was canned or used in canning in 
March, against 12,765,000 pounds in 
March a year ago, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics reports. 

This brought total poultry canning for 
the first quarter of 1949 to 29,571,000 
pounds, off 16% from the comparable 
quarter a year ago. 


NEWS — PERSONALS 


QUITS KENNY POST 


A. P. McCullough has resigned as 
president of the C. D. Kenny Division of 
Consolidated Grocers Corporation. He 
has also resigned from the board of di- 
rectors and the executive committee of 
the parent company. 

Prior to assuming the Kenny post in 
Baltimore, Mr. McCullough was vice 
president of the Paxton-Gallagher Co., 
Omaha wholesale grocers, and before 
that time was associated with Haas 
Bros., San Francisco wholesalers. 


HUNT SALES 


Hunt Foods, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., 
reports consolidated net sale of $10,662,- 
113 for the first four months of 1949, 
compared with $7,525,230 for the like 
period a year ago. 


IN NEW QUARTERS 


Fred H. Jantz & Co., food brokers, 
have moved to new and larger quarters 
at 208 Western Reserve Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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The World’s Best Judge of Peas! 


hen the “‘old-timers”” used to pinch or chew a few peas out of each lot, 


you had to depend on different personal opinions on tenderness. Now, 


this FMC Tenderometer gets decision on tenderness down to a science, and 


it is fast, automatic, accurate. 


Peas are fed into this motor-operated machine, which determines the relative 


tenderness of different grades by measuring the force required to shear the 


peas through a standard grid, and indicates it on an easy-to-read dial. 


After a reading is recorded, the operator returns grid to loading position by 


one movement of the hand lever, which also opens the cover and sets the 


dial-pointer back to zero-position. Between tests, the machine automatically 


cleans itself! 


see the full FMIC€ line % learn about the latest develop- 
ments in machinery and equipment for processing, canning 
and packaging all food products. Send for your Free copy 
of FMC General Catalog today. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION e HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 

Sales Branches: Baltimore, Md. * New York, N.Y. © Rochester, N.Y. 

Bradford, Vt. © Cedarburg, Wis. © Lakeland, Fla. (Florida Division) 
San Jose, Calif. (Anderson-Barngrover Division) 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Selling Below Replacement Costs—Aspara- 
gus Prices—Spinach Disappointing—Green 
Beans Out For Time—Milwaukee Consumer 
Analysis—Stocks And Shipments Corn, 
Tomatoes And Tomato Catsup. 


Quote—“Loss of a customer through 
chronic inability to fill demands is more 
harmful in the long run, to both whole- 
saler and retailer, than the risk of slight 
inventory losses through a moderately 
liberal replacement purchasing policy”— 
Nathan Cummings, Chairman of the 
Board, Consolidated Grocers Corporation. 


THE MARKET—A good many canned 
foods are being sold today below replace- 
ment costs. Distributors, although still 
refusing to commit themselves in ad- 
vance, are busily shopping for bargain 
lots as more and more canners move to 
clean out their warehouses. The staple 
vegetables are dull. California fruit 
movement is reported as considerably 
better as the price structure steadied on 
the basis of cuts announced a few weeks 
ago. Citrus took another hike due to the 
shortage and high price of raw _ stock. 
Canners till now continue to sell below 
replacement costs even though it is ap- 
parent supplies will not go around. Fish 
remains rather dull except for a slight 
flurry in tuna due to an announcement 
of lower prices to fishermen. Our Gulf 
States Reporter cites an _ interesting 
aside on tuna. 


ASPARAGUS—California offerings of 
this item became more numerous dur- 
ing the week. Yet distributors are hold- 
ing off until just about everybody is 
heard from. The pattern to date is in 
line with the following canners’ offer- 
ings: Fancy large blend, Mammoth large 
and medium, No. 1 picnic $2.95; No. 300, 
$3.50, natural $3.00; No. 2T, $4.15, na- 
tural $3.60; No. 5’s $14.25, natural 
$12.75. Fancy small blend, medium and 
small, No. 1 picnic $2.90, natural $2.55; 
No. 300, $3.10. Fancy cut spears, No. 1 
picnic $2.20, natural $2.00; No. 300, 
$2.45, natural $2.25; No. 2T, $2.90, na- 
tural $2.55; No. 10’s $14.50, natural 
$13.00. Fancy cut tips removed No. 2, 
$1.45. For shipment prior to June 15 an 
allowance of 5c per dozen for picnic, 10c 
for 300 and 2T, 25c for 5’s and 35c for 
10’s. 


An Illinois asparagus packer offered 
1949 pack all green during the week at 
$3.15 and $3.95 for 300’s and 2’s respec- 
tively fancy whole spears; fancy cut 
spears, cuts and tips, 1’s, $1.65; 300’s, 
$2.10 and 2’s, $2.75. Center cuts tips 
removed were priced at $1.50 for 300’s. 
To our knowledge no prices from Jersey 
or Michigan have been named. 


SPINACH—The spring pack in Cali- 
fornia is just about over with S.A.P. or- 
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ders reported as heavy. The Baltimore 
pack is proving light and disappointing 
due to cool nights. One Baltimore can- 
ner is accepting business at $1.45, $1.95 
and $6.75 for 2’s, 24%4’s and 10’s respec- 
tively, with considerable interest and de- 
mand noted. 


GREEN BEANS—Supplies of green 
beans in the Tri-State area are for all 
practical purposes cleaned up. A trial 
run on the hind end of Florida beans 
proved disappointing and costly. South 
Carolina beans, however, will be avail- 
able about June 1. The condition of that 
crop is reported excellent. 


MILWAUKEE CONSUMER ANAL- 
YSIS— The 26th Annual Milwaukee 
Journal Consumer Analysis of the 
Greater Milwaukee Market just off the 
presses, offers food for thought for all 
industry management including the Can- 
ned foods packer. The data is all fresh 
having been gathered since the first of 
the year. Five thousand families fur- 
nished the information for the study. 
Although some of the material, such as 
brand popularity, might be peculiar to 
Milwaukee, a good bit of it can be con- 
sidered average and so could be applied 
to other cities. The table showing the 
type of store preferred by the Milwaukee 
housewife, for instance, is indicative of 
conditions throughout the country. It 
shows that in 1949 38 per cent of the 
families bought most of their groceries 
from the 40 A & P Supermarkets as 
compared to 29.4 per cent in 1939; that 
33% per cent bought from the indepen- 
dents in 1949 and 53.3 per cent in 1939. 
Having regained some of the ground lost 
during the early part of the war, the in- 
dependents’ popularity has skidded dan- 
gerously since 1946. 47.6 per cent are 
buying quick frozen vegetables compared 
to 41.5 per cent in 1948; 40.7 per cent are 
buying frozen fruits as compared to 33.7 
per cent in 1948. 


Nearly all respondents 96.2 per cent 
buy canned peas 97.5 per cent in 1948, 
’47, 46. 64.4 per cent buy jams, jellies 
and preserves and 55.9 per cent in 1947. 
The percentage of people buying canned 
tuna rose from 38.1 per cent in 1943 to 
56.4 per cent in 1946 and 59.7 per cent in 
1949. The popularity of canned luncheon 
meats has increased in much the same 
proportion from 39.9 per cent in 1943, 
59.4 per cent in 1946, 50 per cent in 1948 
and 51.6 per cent in 1949. Per cent of 
canned corn beef hash has risen from 
17.8 per cent in 1940 to 25.9 per cent in 
1947 and 30.8 per cent in 1949. 


STOCKS—The National Canners As- 
sociation’s Division of Statistics issued 
during the week, stocks and shipments of 
canned corn, tomatoes and tomato catsup 
as follows: 


CANNED SWEET CORN 


1947-48 1948-49 

(Actual Cases) 
Total Stocks, April 1................ 3,671,572 9,930,430 
Shipments during March........ 1,590,384 2,679,090 


Ship., Aug. 1 to April 1......24,172,328 24,674,079 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
CANNED TOMATOES 


1947-48 1948-49 
(Actual Cases) 

Carryover, Duby 362,295 1,949,713 
Pack 23,986,993 21,466,688 
Supply 24,349,288 23,416,401 
Total Stocks, April 1.............. 4,573,564 6,015,093 
Shipments during March........ 1,202,005 1,663,530 
Ship., July 1 to April 1........19,775,724 17,401,308 


SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
TOMATO CATSUP 


1947-48 1948-49 
(Actual Cases) 

Carryover, 649,715 3,572,534 
Pack 20,661,067 16,897,211 
Ship., Jan. through March.... 3,100,209 4,650,994 
Ship., July 1 to April 1.......... 15,184,306 11,724,289 


Note the sharp increase in shipments 
for both corn and tomatoes over the same 
month last year. It is well known that 
tomatoes are short but shipments of corn 
the next four months equal or near those 
of March would clean up canners’ hold- 
ings of that item completely. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Prices In General Below Replacement Costs— 
Tomato & Pea Prices Soft—Easy Undertone 
On Corn—Marking Time On Asparagus— 
Pimientos Short—Salmon Buying On Light 
Side—Await New Pack Maine Sardine Prices 
—Inquiries For Tuna On Upgrade—Citrus 
Up Again—California Fruits Moving Well— 
Apple Sauce Holdings At Vanishing Point. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, May 6, 1949 


THE SITUATION—Notwithstanding 
distributor reaction to continually rising 
prices for canned citrus, Florida canners 
again upped their quotations this week 
to meet steadily rising production costs, 
bringing the general market to a new high 
for the past two years. With this excep- 
tion, however, the canned foods market 
was far from strong, and price conces: 
sion in other divisions appear on the in- 
crease, if anything. 


THE OUTLOOK — Notwithstanding 
the fact that canner production costs 
this season will remain high, liquidation 
of carryover holdings in some quartcrs 
has carried the market down to levels 
which are probably below replacement 
costs. With this situation prevailing, 
distributors are waiting further develop- 
ments along the price front, and continue 
generally to hold down replacement 
buying, notwithstanding the additional 
freight and handling costs incidental to 
frequent receipt of small shipments. 
West Coast fruits, however, appear to be 
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an exception, having moved in increas- 


ing volume. 


TOMATOES — Southern canners are 
reported offering standards for prompt 
shipment on the basis of 90 to 95 cents 
for 1s, $1.22% to $1.27% for 2s, $1.80 
to $1.90 for 2%s, and $6.50-$6.75 for 
10s, all f.o.b. canneries. Trading is 
routine. California canners are quoting 
standard 2%s at $1.50 to $1.60, and 10s 
at $6.25 to $6.50, with choice at $1.70 
to $1.80. 


BEANS—Southern canners are clear- 
ing out remaining holdings of beans 
from the fall pack, with standard cut 
green listing at $1.30 to $1.35 for 2s, 
with extra standard cut wax reported 
offering at $1.40-$1.45, and fancy cut 
wax at $1.55-$1.60, all f.o.b. canneries. 


PEAS —With buyers interested in 
making commitments only when price 
concessions are offered on the lower 
grades, the market remains in easy posi- 
tion. Southern canners are offering stan- 
dard ungraded Alaskas down to 85 cents, 
with sweets 10 cents higher. Extra stan- 
dard ungraded are available at $1.00 for 
both sweets and Alaskas at canneries. 
Little activity in peas is reported from 
the Midwest, with the market showing 


' firmness only on fancy sieves. 


CORN—Replacement buying continues 
confined to small lots for immediate re- 
quirements, and the market is still show- 
ing a rather easy undertone, although no 
further price changes are reported. 


ASPARAGUS—Canners generally are 
now out with their prices, but the trade 
generally is marking time until the price 
situation shows a greater degree of 
stability. 


PIMIENTOS—Reports from Georgia 
indicate another pack falling below de- 
mand, and a good deal of quiet s.a.p. con- 
tract booking is now going on. 


SALMON—Chief development in the 
salmon situation is a reported drop in 
No. 1 tall cohoes, bringing the market 
down to $21 per case, f.o.b. Seattle, which 
is $3 under the previous quotation. This 
decline, it is expected, may tend to under- 
mine the market for pinks. Trade buy- 
ing of salmon remains on the light side, 
notwithstanding the current shortage of 
top grades. 


SARDINES—Maine canners have not 
yet named prices for the new pack, but 
some action in that direction is antici- 
pated within the next fortnight. Reports 
from the coast note a better market tone 


. for sardines, stimulated by an increase 
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in export business. No. 1 tall naturals 
are held at a minimum of $5.25, basis 
coast cannery, with 1s ovals in tomato 
sauce at $7.50. Some California canners 
are reported sold out, with others ex- 
pecting a cleanup before new pack. Cali- 
fornia canners are now generally holding 
No. 1 tall mackerel at $6.25 per case, 
although this price might possibly be 
shaded by 5 or 10 cents. 


TUNA—With the season of heavier 
demand at hand, inquiry for tuna is on 
the up-grade, but individual bookings 
remain rather limited. Packers in the 
Northwest are offering fancy solid pack 
albacore whitemeat at $16.50 per case 
for halves, with flakes at $13.50 f.o.b. 
canneries. California tuna canners, how- 
ever, continue to list fancy solid pack 
white meat from $20 to $22 per case, ac- 
cording to brand. 


CITRUS—Florida canners have again 
upped their quotations, with the market 
for orange juice now ranging $1.45 to 
$1.50 per dozen for 2s and $3.25 to $3.50 
for 46-ounce. Grapefruit juice is avail- 
able at $1.00 for 2s and $2.10 and up for 
46-ounce, with blended juice listing at 
$1.15 to $1.25 on 2s and $2.60 to $2.85 
for 10s. Top advertised brands are com- 
manding the outside price in the current 
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market range. Fancy grapefruit sec- 
tions are now up to $1.65, with blended 
orange and grapefruit segments at $1.95 
to $2.05 for 2s, all f.o.b. canneries. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Reports 
from the Coast this week indicate that 
the recent price drops in canned fruits 
have stimulated movement considerably, 
and selling pressure is gradually taper- 
ing off except in some cases where fruits 
of borderline quality are involved. Can- 
ner holdings of many grades and sizes 
of ’cots are nearing the vanishing point, 
and peach carryovers are also melting 
rapidly. Fruit cocktail movement is on 
the increase, and a better call is reported 
in pears. At the moment, much of the 
distributor demand is reported in stan- 
dards in choice, indicating that the 
mass distributors, such as the chains and 
supers, are planning aggressive mer- 
chandising campaigns with fruits as 
price leaders. 


APPLE SAUCE—Canner holdings of 
sauce are at the vanishing point, and the 
market has again advanced. New York 
State canners have limited supplies on 
hand, and are now holding fancy 303s at 
$1.60, 2s at $1.75, and 10s at $8.50, all 
f.o.b. canneries. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Traffic Problems Harass The Industry — 
Spinach Packing Finished—Asparagus Oper- 
ations In Full Swing—Looking For Lower 
Prices On New Pack Fruits—Moderate Cut 
In Tomato Acreage Expected — Shortened 
Sardine Season Looked For—Tuna 
Moving Better. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., May 5, 1949 


THE SITUATION — Traffic problems 
continue to harass the canning industry 
and add to costs. High freight rates 
have induced several California canners 
to purchase plants in Eastern produc- 
ing centers, notably in tomato growing 
districts, to enable them to pack and dis- 
tribute products under their nationally 
advertised brands, and others are con- 
sidering similar steps. The latest dif- 
ficulty to cloud the West Coast picture 
is the strike of CIO longshoremen that 
has tied up six major ports in the Ha- 
waiian Islands. The strike, if protracted, 
would stop the flow of about 25,000 tons 
of outbound and inbound cargo a week 
between the Islands and the port of San 
Francisco alone. The principal tonnage 
handled is that of pineapple and sugar. 


SPINACH—The canning of spinach is 
largely at an end and a sizeable part of 
the output has already been sold. Early 
deliveries have been quite large, most 
markets having had light stocks on hands 
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in recent weeks. The market is first at 
$1.30 for No. 2s, $1.60 for No. 2%s and 
$5.15 for No. 10s. 


ASPARAGUS—Asparagus canning is 
in full swing, with most canners out with 
opening lists and making a strong drive 
for business. Quite a large s.a.p. busi- 
ness had been booked and a very con- 
siderable part of this has been confirmed. 
There have been many demands for early 
shipment with some concerns making al- 
lowances of from 15 cents to 25 cents a 
dozen for shipment before July 15. Dis- 
tributors have announced their inten- 
tion of pushing the sale of early deliv- 
eries and upon the success of this will 
depend largely whether or not substan- 
tial early repeat orders will be given. 
Canners are not relaxing efforts to make 
sales and an orderly movement seems 
likely, with prices closely approximating 
those of last year. Blended natural is 
priced at $3.85 for No. 2s by some large 
packers, with all green at $4.25 for this 
size. 


FRUITS—tThere is little new to re- 
port on spot canned fruits, with distribu- 
tors clinging to the policy of holding 
down orders to needs for the immediate 
future, regardless of shortages that may 
be developing in some lines. They are 


looking for lower prices on new pack, - 


despite the fact that canner costs prom- 
ise to be higher than ever, except on 
fruit. There is talk of $40 a ton apri- 
cots, but doubt is expressed that much 
fruit will be available at this price. 
Growers are being advised to expect 
lower prices than last year on peaches, 
pears and cherries, but almost no fruit 
has been contracted for so far. Offerings 
of choice cling peaches halves in No. 
2%s at $2.30 seem more numerous than 
at any time this season, and standard 
halves sell mostly at $2.15. 


TOMATOES—The acreage to be de- 
voted to tomatoes for processing during 
the coming season promises to be below 
that of last year, but the cut will prob- 
ably not be as marked as_ predicted 
earlier. Last year’s acreage devoted to 
this purpose is reported as 87,706 acres, 
when a high mark of 10.9 tons per acre 
was set. Last year’s price to growers 
averaged $25.80 a ton, against $29.20 the 
year before. Most contracts this year 
are at $22.50 a ton. The canned tomato 
market reflects the rather heavy stocks 
of most items available, but there have 
been some rather heavier sales of juice 
of late as a result of higher prices on 
citrus juices. Solid pack tomatoes have 
sold as low as $2.40 for No. 2s of late, 
with standards of the same size moving 
at $1.50. Most lists are slightly higher 
on these sizes. 


SARDINES — The California State 
Legislature is expected to do away with 
the summer pack of sardines, now per- 
mitted to be made in 8-oz. oblong tins, 
and to shorten the regular season in both 


southern and central California districts, 
This is expected to result in a more or- 
derly marketing of last season’s pack. 
Export business on sardines is quite dis- 
appointing, with buyers abroad making 
purchases for immediate needs only, the 
same as domestic distributors. One- 
pound oval sardines in tomato sauce are 
not plentiful, but there are quite heavy 
unsold stocks of No. 1 tall natural. The 
latter can be had in sizeable lots at $5.25, 


TUNA—Canned tuna is moving more 
freely again, selling on a basis that is 
attractive to the consumer. Vessels ar- 
riving from the fishing grounds are still 
getting $340 a ton for fish, but future 
landings are to be priced from $280 to 
$300 a ton, say canners. Prevailing prices 
are largely: Fancy light meat, $15.00 a 
case, standard light meat, $14.00; chunks, 
$13.00, and grated, $12.00. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Production Up As Canneries Get 
Less—Oyster And Hard Crab Production Up 
Also—Tuna Industry Sought For Gulf. 

Mobile, Ala., May 5, 1949 


By “Bayou” 


SHRIMP — Production of shrimp in 


this section increased 1,922 barrels last 
week over the previous week as 5,079 
barrels were produced last week and 
3,157 barrels the previous week. How- 
ever, the canneries received 710 barrels 
shrimp last week and 875 barrels the pre- 
vious week or a drop of 165 barrels last 
week from the amount produced the pre- 
vious one. 

Landings of shrimp last week were: 

Louisiana 2,912 barrels, including 637 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 488 bar- 
rels, including 73 barrels for canning; 
Alabama 17 barrels; Florida (Gulf 
Coast) 193 barrels and Texas 1,469 bar- 
rels, 

Stock of frozen shrimp in cold storage 
continues to decrease and as reported by 
all Market News offices last week total 
holdings of frozen shrimp decreased 203,- 
140 pounds and were approximately 
1,211,760 pounds less than four weeks 
ago. Total holdings were approximately 
2,616,420 pounds less than one year ago. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and Alabama reported that 3,714 stan- 
dard cases of shrimp were canned during 
the week ending April 23, 1949, which 
brought the pack for the season to 384, 
579 standard cases. 


OYSTERS—An increase of 6,248 bar- 
rels oysters took place last week over the 
previous week. Last week 26,568 bar- 
rels were produced and the previous week 
20,325 barrels. The canneries too re 
ceived 6,288 more barrels last week than 
they did the previous week. Last week 
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the canneries received 23,317 barrels and 
the previous one 17,029 barrels. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing April 29, 1949 were as follows: 
Louisiana 21,087 barrels, including 17,- 
975 barrels for canning; Mississippi 
5,342 barrels, all for canning and Ala- 
bama 139 barrels. 

The canneries in Lousiana, Alabama 
and Mississippi reported that 9,312 stan- 
dard eases of oysters were canned during 
the week ending April 23, 1949, which 
brought the pack for the season to 180,- 
476 standard cases. 

HARD CRABS—There was a healthy 
increase in the production of hard crabs 
in Louisiana last week over the previous 
week, as 123,010 pounds were produced 
last week and 70,933 pounds the previous 
one or an increase of 52,077 pounds. 


“65 MILLION TUNA INDUSTRY IS 
SOUGHT FOR PASCAGOULA” — An 
editorial in The Mobile Press-Register 
of April 25, 1949 by C. E. Mathews, is 
quoted here below: 

“Civic Leaders In Mississippi Ship- 
yard City Hopeful Of Diverting Big Pay 
Rolls From West Coast. 

“If Civic Leaders here are successful 
in their vigorous drive to woo the multi- 
million-dollar tuna canning’ industry 
away from the Pacific Coast they may 
open up a lucrative market for vege- 
tables produced in this area. Such was 


the opinion expressed by State Rep. 
Hermes F. Gautier, during a conference 
with W. B. Herring, president of the 
Pascagoula-Moss Point Bank and news- 
men. 

“Gautier and Herring, who have spear- 
headed Pascagoula’s 15-month-long effort 
to get tuna fish canneries to locate here, 
are optimistic over their chances of suc- 
cess. Managers of tuna canneries now 
located on the West Coast who have been 
here during recent months to investigate 
possibilities of locating in this growing 
port have stated that should they set up 
operations here they would also expect 
to process and can vegetables. 


“During a recent meeting, Mississip- 
pi’s Gov. Fielding Wright and state agri- 
cultural officials assured the Western 
visitors that an ample supply of such 
vegetables would be available. 

“Sitting in the bank’s directors’ room 
its visitors were served one of those 
steaming-hot cups of coffee, which have 
won for the institution a big name for 
hospitality. Rep. Gautier started talk- 
ing about the tuna project with an en- 
thusiasm that made you feel certain 
sponsors of the effort to obtain the can- 
ning plants just can’t fail. 


“PASCAGOULA FACES FIGHT — 
“Gautier prefaced his explanation of the 
situation with a quite positive statement 
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that San Diego, which calls itself the 
tuna canning capital of the world, other 
West Coast cities and Houston on the 
Gulf Coast were putting up a strong 
fight to stop Pascagoula’s bid for the 
new industry. But he also made it plain 
that Pascagoula was fighting too, and it 
was his conviction that she had the na- 
tural advantages. 


“Among the advantages listed by 
Gautier were: 1. Pascagoula’s proximity 
to the fishing grounds; 2. proximity to 
markets; 3. splendid supply of labor; 
4. ample housing facilities; 5. accessibil- 
ity of industrial sites at Pascagoula. 


“SAY FIRST LOCATION WRONG— 
“Tt won’t take Gautier and other Pasca- 
goulans but a minute or two to convince 
you that the tuna canning industry 
should never have been located on the 
West Coast in the first place. 

“Here’s how they explain it: 

“Pascagoula is 1100 miles closer to the 
tuna fishing grounds (in the general 
vicinity of the Galapagos Islands off the 
coast of South America) than San 
Diego. Furthermore it is 800 miles closer 
to the fishing grounds than the nearest 
West Coast canning center. 

“Furthermore, explorations made in 
the Gulf and Caribbean Sea have con- 
vineed fishing authorities that tuna can 


EQUIPMENT 


y For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
a and Whole Kernel Corns: 
NUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
VASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 
«| TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 
NATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
| ONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, COMMERCIAL CORRUGATED 
“ANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 
: | UNITED CONTAINER CO. 
e & - THE UNITED COMPANY Ful} 56th & LANCASTER AVE., PHILADELPHIA 31, PA. 
WESTMINSTER. MD Phone: GReenwood 3-8000 
of 
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be found in large quantities in these 
waters. 


“OFFER CHEAPER PRODUCTION 
—But the really telling blow in the case 
of Pascagoula as a center for tuna can- 
ning as against West Coast points comes 
when Gautier and his associates tell you 
that tuna can be produced at an esti- 
mated $2 cheaper than it is presently 
produced on the Pacific. 

“And then there is the strong advan- 
tage which Pascagoula would enjoy in 
the matter of transportation costs to the 
Mid-west and Eastern markets. Gautier 
contends that because of its location the 
Mississippi Coast town could ship a 100- 
pound shipment of tuna to the markets 
at from 25 to 40 cents cheaper than could 
the Western canneries, which are in the 
Western freight zone. 

“Now as to Houston’s competition for 
the cannery plants, the Pascagoulans 
point to the map, which shows their city 
is from 150 to 200 miles closer to the 
Galapagos fishing grounds than the 
Texas Port. 


“STARTED 10 YEARS AGO — That 
Pascagoula’s prospect as a tuna center 
is not just a dream of some civic-minded 
citizen is borne out by the very history 
of the move to bring the plants here. 
Quite oddly, it was Hervet Petrich of 


Tacoma, Washington, builder of fishing” 


boats that gave local leaders the idea. 
Petrich started exploring Gulf and coast 
waters in search of tuna about 10 years 
ago. The war and illness interrupted 
the survey, but he finally got back to it 
a few years ago and he’s convinced this 
city is an ideal location. 

“Just as soon as they heard Petrich’s 
opinion, Herring and Gautier sped out to 
the West Coast and started inspecting 
fishing and cannery faci’ ties there. They 
started the ball rolling for Pascagoula 
in a quiet way. Thus before the West 
Coasters knew what was happening they 
had persuaded heads of several concerns 
tc come here and look over the situation. 

“Among cannery officials who have 
come here to investigate possibilities of 
I-cating here, are Albert Vancamp of 
Sen Pedro, president of Vancamp Pack- 
ing Co.; A. H. Mendonca, vice president 
cf the Booth Cannery, San Francisco, and 
Nick Bez, an official of Columbia River 
Packing Co. 


“LAND CONTRACTED FOR—Upon 
arrival here, the cannery operators saw. 
plenty of activity, much of which was 
cesigned to create industrial sites for 
their plants. 

“They learned that the state of Mis- 
sissippi had appropriated $250,000, 
which was augmented by $500,000 raised 
by a county bond issue to finance dredg- 
ing of a 31-foot channel from the Gulf 
into the port. The dirt dredged up from 
the channel created two miles of land, an 
ideal spot for industries seeking ship- 
side locations. 
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“Already Petrich and the Booth Can- 
ning Co., of the West Coast, have con- 
tracted for a 500-foot site on this newly- 
made riverside, and the Pascagoula Port 
Commission has set aside 2000 more feet 
for any other canneries that may want 
to come here. 


“Gautier and other Pascagoulans are 
convinced that just as soon as one can- 
ning plant is established here and starts 
operating, others will follow. 

“They’ll just about be forced to come 
down here,’ declared the Mississippi law- 
maker, ‘for they cannot compete with a 
plant enjoying such proximity to source 
of fish supply and to markets.’ 


“BOOST MACKEREL MARKET — 
There’s another big element in the tuna 
picture: Petrich, who describes the Gulf 
as ‘the world’s greatest fish bowl’ be- 
lieves that big-time fishing operations 
that will be attendant to establishment 
of plants here will result in huge catches 
of mackerel in the Gulf. 

“Gautier claims that in spots further 
out than are fished by Gulf fishermen, 
are huge schools of mackerel which 
would be caught and profitably mar- 
keted. 


“Gautier points to another bright spot 
in the tuna project for the Southland. 
Cottonseed oil is used in the packing 
process, thus providing another ‘home’ 
use for the South’s vast cotton crop. 

“Local leaders are now watching close- 
ly an effort being made to acquire from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp., two 
boats, to do exploration work in Gulf 
and Caribbean waters. Meanwhile, Pet- 
rich’s boat works recently launched a 
new ‘clipper’ named the Mary Petrich, 
which he insists will be used to fish for 
tuna out of Pascagoula. 

“Rep. William Colmer of Pascagoula 
has introduced a bill in the House calling 
for transfer of the two RFC boats to the 
state of Mississippi for use in the ex- 
ploration activity. 

“The campaign to attract the tuna in- 
dustry is a community-wide project here. 
Numerous individuals and organizations, 
including the State of Mississippi, the 
present and the immediate past members 
of the port commission and the Jackson 
County Board of Supervisors have had 
a part.” 


FISHING FOR ROSEFISH AT 
NIGHT 


Recently a U.S. Labor Department 
arbitrator rendered a decision that the 
practice of fishing for rosefish at night 
by Gloucester vessels was contrary to a 
clause in the existing contract between 
the Atlantic Fishermen’s Union and the 
Gloucester Vessel Owners and, therefore, 
must be stopped, according to a mid- 
April report from the Service’s Fishery 
Marketing Specialist at Gloucester, Mass. 


FISHERY 


CALIFORNIA FISH PRODUCTION 


The U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, has brought 
out a report indicating that the produc- 
tion of fish and shellfish for California 
in 1948 reached 850,000,000 pounds, 
valued at about $80,000,000, compared to 
790,000,000 pounds and $60,000,000 in 
1947. The large increase in value came 
from the larger landings of tuna and 
tunalike fishes. Fishermen profited from 
the large catch, but processors realized 
less profits than in 1947, due to declines 
in the prices of fish meal and oil and sey- 
eral of the canned products. 


NOTES 


The importation of fishery products 
into California and Arizona is believed 
to have set new records for 1948, the 
total amounting to 43,016,380 pounds, 
valued at $14,789,689. Mexico led all 
other countries with 72 per cent of the 
total quantity and 78 per cent of the 
total value. Canned products included 


anchovies, herring, salmon, sardines, 
tuna, abalone, crabmeat, oysters and 
clams. 


CLAM DIGGING SEASON ENDS 


All Washington ocean beaches have 
been closed to commercial clam digging 
for the season. Some beaches reached the 
quotas set for them, while others pro- 
duced no more than one-third. The poor 
season is attributed to the backwash of 
Columbia River flood waters last spring 
and last year’s heavy dig. 


CANADIAN FISHERY NOTES 


Marketing 1949 Salmon Pack — Im- 
mediate prospects for the successful mar- 
keting of the 1949 salmon pack are un- 
certain and anything but bright, due to 
the loss of British markets which in pre- 
war years took 80 percent of the pack 
here, according to a March 30 report 
from the American Consulate General 
at Vancouver. This year such markets 
are not expected to absorb more than 50,- 
000 cases from an anticipated pack of 
1,500,000 cases. In view of this a Ca- 
nadian fisherman and allied workers 
union on behalf of its members is urging 
the Canadian Government “to permit 
trade with our essential markets on a 
barter basis, by long-term credits and de- 
ferred credits, so that our industry may 
continue to produce to the limits of 
its capacity”. The union also referred to 
the high United States duty on canned 
salmon and to proposals, made to Wash- 
ington by American fishing interests, to 
further restrict imports of fresh and 
frozen species of fish which are competi- 
tive with their own products. 
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IMPROV 
YOUR EMPLOYEE 
RELATIONS WITH 
THIS 

PROGRAM! 


EVERYBODY BENEFITS! 


7,500,000 workers are regularly buying an individual 
average of $20 of Savings Bonds per month. These people 
sre gaining financial security—are putting more oppor- 
(inity into their futures—because at maturity every $3 
iivested will pay $4. 

usiness and the national economy benefit too. Savings 
liond dollars are deferred purchasing power—an assur- 
ance of good business during the years to come. 


Of the nation’s 38,000 companies employ- 
ing 100 or more people, over 20,000 firms 
are operating the Payroll Savings Plan— 
the popular system by which employees 
invest in U. S. Savings Bonds every pay- 
day. These companies report internal 
benefits from the Plan: reduced absen- 
teeism, lower accident rate, increasell 
production. Such results are, of course, 
manifestations of the sense of greater 
security the employees feel as their invest- 
ment in Bonds grows. It naturally follows 
that employee-employer relations improve 
as well. 


HOW TO GET THE MOST GOOD 


Obviously each company benefits in pro- 
portion to the percentage of its employees 
who participate in the Plan. Nation-wide 
experience indicates that 50% of the 
employees in your company can be per- 
suaded to participate without high-pressure 
selling. Here are five steps which have 
proved to be the “magic formula” for 
putting over the Plan. They will get 


results for you: 


1. See that a top management man 
sponsors the Plan. 


2. Secure the help of your employee 
organizations in promoting it. 

3. Adequately use posters and leaflets 
and run stories and editorials in company 
publications to inform employees of the 
Plan’s benefits to them. 


4. Make a person-to-person canvass, 
once a year, to sign up participants. 

These first four steps should win you 
40-60% participation. Normal employec 
turnover necessitates one more step: 


5. Urge each new employee, at the 
time he is hired, to sign up. 


Check up on the Payroll Savings Plan in your company. 
If fewer than half of your employees are participating, 
you have a lot to gain by following the five-step program 
outlined here. All the help you need is available from your 
State Director, U. S. Treasury Department, Savings 
Bonds Division. While it’s on your mind, why not call 
him right now? Or write the Treasury Department, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message wy 


THE CANNING TRADE 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of 
the Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 1.60 No. 2% 2.15-2.25 No. 2 2.25 4 
specified.) Ex, Std., NO. 2 1.20-1.30 1.2561.35 JUICES 
BEANS, StRINGLESS, GREEN No. 10 6 50 No. 2.75 -2.85 
MARYLAND Ex. Std., Shoepeg, No. 2. 1.60 No. 10 8.00-8.75 No. 10 — 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 2.....1.60-1.75 ppag Ex. Std, No. 2 GRAPEFRUIT 
No. 10 8.00-8.75 No. 2! 2.00-2.10 of 48 4 
No. 2, Std., Ungraded.......... .85- .95 o. 10 7.00 
Fey., Cut Wax. No. 10, 5 SV 8.25 MARYLAND, SWEETS Calif., Choice, No. 7001.80 58 
No. 10 7.50 No. 2, Std., Ungraded... .90- .95 No. 2 1.37% 
Texas New York, Sweers No. 2% 1,50-1.60 
No. 10 Fey., Cut, 1, 2, Ma, No. 10 6.25-6.50 
No. 2, Fey., Whole 1, 2, 3 sv...2.12% No. 10 Ovaries, Beda, Me. 1.35 NO. 2 
Md., Fey., Cut, No. 2 1,20-1.35 No. 10 TOMATO CATSUP H F No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 Ind., Fey., No. 10 .... 10.00 ‘ 
N. Y., Fey.. Cut. No. 145 Texas, 8/8, No. 
1.75 No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 sv. 1,.20-1.25 No. 2 1.33 
Spina : No. 2, Ex. Std., 4 sv. Calif., 14 oz. 1.65 ge ere 
Mid-west. Fey., Cut. No. 10, F 9.00 46 oz. 3.25 
No. 10 5.25e5.75 2, Std., 5 sv. o. 10, Fey. TOMATO 
Texas, Fey., Cut, No. 10............ 4.75 TrieState, No. 
Fey., Sliced, No. 2. 1.85-2.10 
No. 2, Med.. Whole, 10/0 1.35 No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 sv 1.30-1.35 Taek; 1.75 No. 10 4.00-4.58 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 4 sv 1.25 No. 10 8.50 
No. 10. 60-70 6.50 4 Midwest, Fey., No. 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 5 sv 1.10-1.15 APRICOTS : : 4 
Small, 15/0 1.55 2 ° 46 1.80-2.00 | 
No. 2, Std., 3 sv .1.05-1.10 Halves, Fey., No. 2.75 4 
Tiny, 35/0 1.75 No. 10 9.50 No. 10 4.25-4.75 
CARROTS No. 10, (All Grades) .......... Choice, No. 246 2.25-2.50 Calif., No. 2 
o. 1 No. 2, Foye, 2 Std., No. 2% 1.75 
N. Y., Fey., Diced, No. 2.......0 1.00 No. 2, Fev. 8 ov. .... 1.65.1.70 No. 10 7.50-8.00 FISH 
No. 10 5.00 No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 sv. .. 1.85 BLUEBERRIES OYSTERS 
Std., Diced, No. 3.00 No. 2, Ex. Std., 4 sv. .. Maine Nominal 3.75-4.00 
Texas, No. 2, Diced or Sl..... 951.00 20, 11.75 R. S. P. Nominal Alaska, Red, No. 1 T......... 26.00-27.00 
1.50-5.00 3 sv. 9.00 FRUIT COCKTAIL 18.00 
CORN NortTHWEST, SWEETS 2.00-2.10 Pink, NO. 23.00-23.50 
MipWest 1.75 No. 2% 3.00-3.10 14's, Flat ...... e13.50-14.00 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.70-1.75 4 sv. 1.60 eee 12.00-12.50 Chums, No. 1 T ++-16.00-16.50 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded.......... 1.10 PEACHES 0.50-11.00 
Ex. Std., NO. 1.25-1.85 POTATOES, Sweet, F.O.B. BAtro. Calif. ¥.C., Fey., No. 2.89 SARDINES—Per Case 
1.25 Fey., Syrupack, No. 2.00 Choice, No. 24; 2.30-2.: Calif., Ovals, 48/1 Ib., 
omina o. 10 3.75-4.00 No. 10 SHRIMP, Gutr 
No. 303 1.20 1.30-1.40 Calif. Bart., Fey., No. 2%..4.00-4.35 3.85-3.95 
Nominal No. 2% 1.55-1.60 Choice, No. 244 3.75-4.05 Large 4.35-4.45 
Std., No. 2 ..1.05-1.10 No. 10 5.15 No. 10 14.75 4.85-4.95 
East Ozark, Fey., No. 2 1.25 3.50-3.60 TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.60-1.65 No. 2% 1.60 PINEAPPLE Albacore, Fey., S.P. White, 
12 oz. Vac. 1.65 No. 10 5.75 In Extra HEAvy Syrup 16.50 
| Nominal Texans, NO. 2. 1.1714 Texas, Sliced, No. 2 .20.00-22.00 
Ex. Std., No. 2 .1.35-1.40 TOMATOES No. 10 Flakes, N.W. .. stints aoe 
8.50 Tri-States, Ex. Std., Chunks, No. 2 Fey., Light 48/s............ 16.75-17.25 § | 
No. 10 7.50 No. 2 1.45-1.50 1.15 Grated 12.00 


CITRUS EXPORT PROGRAM ENDS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced the termination of the 
citrus fruit export program effective 
12:00 p.m., midnight, May 7, 1949. Con- 
tracts for export entered into under this 
program prior to the effective time and 
date of termination are not affected. 

Under the provisions of this program, 
which became effective December 1, 
1948, benefit payments of not more than 
25 percent of the f.a.s. price were made 
to United States exporters of citrus 
fruits to encourage exports of fresh and 
processed citrus fruits and juices to cer- 
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tain European countries eligible to re- 
ceive aid under the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1948. Sales to the United King- 
dom also became eligible as of April 13, 
1949. As previously announced by the 
Department such sales were not eligible 
for payment under this program until 
1 million gallons of citrus juice concen- 
trate had been purchased by the United 
Kingdom. 

The equivalent of 376,668 boxes of 
citrus had been exported or earmarked 
for export by April 16, 1949, under this 
program, at an approximate cost to the 
Department of $345,516. The program 
is being terminated because of reduced 


citrus supplies due to freezes in Califor- | 


nia, Arizona, and Texas. 


BUYERS CHANGE POSTS 

Al Lerner, now with the buying or- 
ganization of the Mid-City Wholesale 
Grocery Co., Chicago, will join Royal 
Stores in that city June 1, succeeding 
Harold McDonald. 

Dom Bay, now with Kroger’s 
chasing organization in Chicago, will 
join Royal Blue May 23, succeeding Ray 
Pohn. 

Mr. McDonald and Ray Pohn are |eav- 
ing Royal Blue to enter the food broker- 
age business in Chicago. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MAY 10-138, 1949—18th National 
Packaging Exposition, American Man- 
agement Association, Auditorium, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J 

MAY 16-18, 1949—Annual Convention, 
Flavoring Extract Manufacturers Asso- 
ejation, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

MAY 19, 1949—Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Fruit & Syrup Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Drake Hotel, Chicago, III. 

MAY 19-20, 1949—Spring Meeting, 
Board of Directors, National Canners 
Association, Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D. C. 

MAY 19-20, 1949—Spring Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Muskogee, 
Okla. 

MAY 24, 1949—Annual Meeting, Tide- 
water Canners Association of Virginia, 
Tides Inn, Irvington, Va. 

MAY 29-JUNE 3, 1949—Annual Con- 
vention, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis, Mo. 

MAY 30-JUNE 1, 1949—Annual Con- 
vention and Food Distribution Exposi- 
tion, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion, Municipal Auditorium, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


JUNE 5-7, 1949—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 13-14, 1949 — Mid-Year Meet- 
ing, National American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

JUNE 13-14, 1949—Summer Meeting, 
Maine Canners Association, Lakewood, 
near Skowhegan, Maine. 

JUNE 24, 1949— Mid-Year Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, 

JULY 10-14, 1949—National Conven- 
tion, Institute of Food Technologists, 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Calif. 

JULY 13-23, 1949 — Indiana Mold 
Count School, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, Purdue University, Horticulture 
Bldg., Lafayette, Ind. 


JULY 27-AUGUST 5, 1949—12th An- 
nual Mold Count School, Association of 
New York State Canners, Inc., Geneva 


_Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


AUGUST 9-12, 1949—Western Pack- 
aging Exposition, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


OCTOBER 12-15, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Association of Food 
Chains, Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 21-23, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Florida Canners Association, Shera- 
ton Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 28, 1949—Annual Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


NOVEMBER 7-8, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Wisconsin Canners_ Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 14-16, 1949— 41st An- 
nual Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Fall Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


JANUARY 22-31, 1950—Joint Nation- 
al Conventions of National Food Brokers 
Association, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J. 


other specialty items. 
strictest quality control. 
on market. 


‘909, The Canning Trade. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR CANNERS 


The owners of a top value, premium price label 
coming on the market very shortly can license a 
few packers of top quality fruits, vegetables, and 


Quality Control —Products must be subject’ to 
Prices —Prices received will be equal to top grades 


if interested, send complete information to Adv. 


MACHINE 


Husking Rolls 


MORRAL CORN 


Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Cream style or whole grain 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CUTTER & COMMINUTING 


For over-matured corn, 
makes all your corn fancy 


MORRAL DOUBLE HUSKER 
Either steel or rubber 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


{ est 1855 | 
ano company, incorporateo 
FOOD. “PROCESSING MACHINERY 
a 713-729 EAST LOMBARD STREET ~— _ BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded equip- 
ment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash while 
fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equipment 
yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need help, 
or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results from 
an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, per 
insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use a 
box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close Wed- 
nesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from 
a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., 
Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


AT FIRST YOU CAN SUCCEED in getting good equipment 
immediately, reasonably. Stainless Kettles, Evaporators, Vac. 
Pans, Cookers, Stills, ete. Drum, Chamber, Spray Dryers for 
Dehydrating Flaking and Freezing. Dicers, Slicers, Cutters, 
Choppers, Peelers, Homogenizers, Viscolizers: Washers, Blanch- 
ers, Canning Equipment. Filters, Filter Presses, Separators. 
Mixing Equipment for Solids, Liquids, Sifters, Screeners, Pulp- 
ers, Finishers. Packaging Equipment such as Fillers, Weighers, 
Cartoners, Labelers, Casers. Complete plants for sale. Send for 
list of food equipment just out. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 138, N. Y. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY have available for immediate shipment the country’s 
largest selection of surplus used, rebuilt, or NEW machinery and equipment, such 
as Retorts, Fillers, Exhausters, Blanchers, Juicers, Slicers, Peelers, Cutters, 
Washers, Packaging equipment as well as Motors, Pumps, Boilers and Refrigeration 
equipment. Write for complete detailed listings. Below are a few representative 
offerings. We will be glad to place your name on our mailing list upon request. 


RETORTS OF VARIOUS SIZES—VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL 
6841—APPLESAUCE FINISHER: American Utensil Co., belt) driven........ $ 
es PITTERS: (2) Huntley Mfg. Co., completely overhauled 
last year and not used since ...... 
8903—BLANCHER: 15 ft. Sprague Sells, no motor good cond. 
7726—JUICE FILLER: FMC Model +100, stainles 
and valves, crated 12 valves or spouts #1 to 210 cans 


100.00 


T5000 
825.00 


ss bowl, bronze 


1,175.00 


7371—PREHEATER: CRCO, American Mocel 8-10, motor drive, stainless 

steel contact parts hopper, chopper and feed spiral, 3 HP splash 

proof motor, very good condition 1,375.00 
7374—CAN WASHERS: (2) Hansen, #2, Ser. W6164-W-6173.  Eaeh........ 125.00 
7377—SAMPLE GRADER: Berlin type. ........... 95.00 
8981—BOXERS: Standard Knapp for 4 doz. 300 x 407 eans, Ser. E-315.. 275.00 
(10) Boutell Pickle, approx. 1 yr. old) exe. cond, Each 135.00 
8838—EXHA BOX: A & B 6’ x 7’ will take UP tO 24Q CANS... 360.00 
—BLANCHER TANK: “sping wh, 24’ x 4%,’ complete with conveyor, 

575.00 
8984—CRUSHERS: Berlin Chapman Tomato Crusher, 3hp , 3/60/1140rpm 290.00 
890I—F ILLER: (2) M & S 6 pocket, cream style corn. Each oo. 825.00 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY 


Meat Packing & Canning Machinery 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill. - Sheldrake 3-3313 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—14 Portland Square Standard Cast Iron Retorts 
36” x 36”. All good running condition. American Crab Meat 
Co., Inc., 22-28 T Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Filler. Elgin 20-spout displacement type Rotary 
Filler, rebuilt at cost of $1500, ideal for syrup, oil, molasses, 
etc.; excellent condition; price $1,000 f.0.b.; need room urgently; 
might take less for quick cash sale. Adv. 4959, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—Kettles. 2 new Lee 100-gal. stainless Kettles, 
outer jacket of stainless also, stationary type with bronze valve, 
approved safety valve for 90 p.s.i. Adv. 4960, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—Conveyor. 175’ new Gravity Conveyor, 5’ and 
10’ lengths, 15” wide with 10-2” dia. wheels per foot, curves 
and adjustable standards, immediate delivery, priced right. Adv. 
4961, The Canning Trade. 


NEW AND RECONDITIONED EQUIPMENT — Immediate 
delivery. Fillers: FMC 12-valve Juice Filler for #1-10 cans, 
used two seasons only; Mojonnier Model #90 Vacuum Filler, 
cap. 200 bpm stainless construction; Ayars 6-station plunger 
type for 401 x 411 cans, 100 cans per minute, with bronze valves, 
used for meat stews; Scientific Filter Company 12-spout vacuum 
Filler, stainless construction for round jars and flat flasks; 
Ertel 6-spout Vacuum Filler; Horix 18-spout Rotary with stain- 
less bowl and brand new valves; Eveready (Geyer) 4-piston 
automatic for oils, etc. Kettles: 5 Lee 50 gal. tilting-type C 
stainless; 3 - 250 stationary copper; 2-150 gal, stationary stain- 
less; 1-75 gal. stationary copper. Rinsers: Kiefer 72-spout 
rotary for all sizes up to 5 gal.; 20th Century for all sizes up to 
gallons; Loew for all sizes up to 5 gallons; Niagara Model 120 
for all sizes up to 5 gallons. Labelers: Standard Knapp for 
wraparound labels on cans; New Jersey automatic for front 
and back labels up to 2-lb. jars, cap. 60-70 bpm; World special 
semi pneumatic type, cap 10-40 bpm: World, Liquid, Oslund, and 
Ermold semi and rotary automatic, cap. 10-120 for round jars 
and body and/or neck labels. Screw Cappers: Resina single- 
head for 28 mm; Capem 4-head for 28 and 33 mm. Filters: all 
types for paper, pulp, diatomaceous earth, including Kiefer, 
Cellulo, Niagara, Shriver, ete. Tanks: Pfaudler glass-lined 
from 50-gal. - 5000-gal.; steel, cedar, oak, cypress, and stainless 
for storage, holding and fermentation. Miscellaneous: Dibble- 
Diana Universal food Dicing Machine, cap. 1500-1800 lbs. per 
hour, cubes 6, 10, and 12 mm; American Utensil Model B Juice 
Extractor. This is a partial listing only of equipment we own, 
some located in Buffalo, some located in Canada and payable in 
Canadian funds duty free, all subject to prior sale. Write for 
free listing, also tell us what you have available; all equipment 
guaranteed to give complete satisfaction. Chas. S. Jacobowitz 
Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y., U.S.A. Phone: Amherst 
2100. 


FOR SALE—4 Open Kettles, 40 in. wide, 60 in. deep; 30 
Crates with perforated bottoms, 37 in. wide, 3 tier; 4 Hand 
Trucks; 5 Dollies; 2- % ton Yale Hoists, % H.P.; 2000 lb. #15 
Strapping Wire; 1 Strapping Machine. B.G.S. Jourdan & Son, 
Darlington, Md. 


— 


FOR SALE—Robins #100 Pulper, equipped with .060 screen, 
complete with 5 H.P. Motor and drive; never used. Priced to 
sell. R. B. Souder, Souderton, Pa. Phone: 2413. 


— 


FOR SALE—New and Used equipment for Commercial Can- 
ners. Complete equipment for Institutional, Community, Cus- 
tom Canneries, Laboratories, etc. Write for catalog. Dixie 
Canner Company, P. O. Box 1348, Athens, Ga. 
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FOR SALE—Save money on 10 brand new Tri-Clover Stain- 
less Steel Sanitary Pumps, model #2EJ (2” x 2”), #2EBH 


(3” x 2”), #2%.EH (3” x 2%”). Still in original crates. Adv. 
4962, The Canning Trade. 
THE CANNING TRADE May 9, 1949 
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FOR SALE—MACHINERY—Continued 


FOR SALE—Two BC Continuous Cookers & Coolers; 7 - 42” 
x 72” Retorts; 35 perforated Retort Crates; 1 Kyler Boxer for 
#1 cans; 1 Kyler Boxer for #10 cans; 3 Boot Conveyors; 5 
Rapids Standard Booster Conveyors; 1 nine pocket Ayars To- 
mato Filler; 1 Kyler Adjustable Labeler; 3 slat type Tomato 
Washers; 1 Indiana Standard Pulper; 1 Langsenkamp Finisher; 
1 M&S six pocket Filler. W. T. Howeth, 1831 N. Cameron St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Standard Knapp fully adjustable Labeler for 
cans and jars to and including gallons; FMC Stainless Steel 
Super Juice Extractor 5 H.P. 30 to 40 g.p.m. capacity; Stainless 
Steel Tanks and Kettles; Agitators; Fillers; Retorts & Retort 
Baskets. Send for Bulletin A-22. We buy your surplus. The 
Machinery & Equipment Corp., 533 W. Broadway, New York 
12. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4911, The Canning Trade. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 18, N. Y. 


WANTED—Horizontal Retort with trucks approximately ten 
(10) feet long. Neptune Food Products Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


SALE OR LEASE—Equipped corn canning plant and brick 
warehouse in vicinity of Frederick, Md., in the heart of the corn 
country. Also adaptable for beans and tomatoes. Direct rail 
siding, additional land available. Excellent labor. Capacity 
100,000 cases. Write: Parker W. Frames, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore 8, Md. or Phone: Saratoga 2284. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—Cold storage plant and equipment. 
10,000 ecubie feet. Situated in Central Florida with space for 
vegetable-fruit processing and pre-packaging. Adv. 4966, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Half or all interest. Inventory $2500. Have 
you an idle factory? Owner manufactured products since 1906. 
Extracts, soaps, cleaners, ete. Made real money. Illness. Adv. 
4967, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—FACTORIES 


W ANTED—Plant that is suitable for jelly making, we will 
iantle and move to our location. Also need small Pressure 
P. O. Box 178—22nd St. Sta., St. Petersburg 3, Fla. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Manager, American, with nine years 


exper once in Latin America, in charge of plant and field opera- 
Hons «1 pineapple, pimientos and tomatoes. Fluent Spanish and 
native “know-how”. Adv. 4964, The Canning Trade. 


PO-i|TION WANTED—Plant Manager or Foreman. 12 years 
€xpelicnce in the canning of peas, beans, corn and tomatoes. 
Avail. le after June 15. 35 years. Married. Adv. 4968, The 
Canniny Trade. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Processor for large Baltimore canning factory. 
Young man familiar with cannery, willing to learn to be pro- 
cessor; steady employment. Adv. 4954, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


CABBAGE PLANTS now ready. Goldenacre, Marion Market 
(yellows resistant), AilSeasons (yellows resistant), Copenhagen 
Market, Ballhead. Cauliflower (Early Snowball). Write or 
wire for special prices to the Canning Trade. Tomato Plants 
ready week of May 15th. Rutger, Marglove, Stokesdale, and 
John Baer. All grown from Certified (treated) seeds. All 
Plants grown in rows and cultivated on our Virginia farm. J. P. 
Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermcmeter Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Cans. We offer 100,000 No. 2% cans and lids; 
cans are of 1.5 tinplate throughout, inside fully enameled, out- 
side lithographed in one color, which can be fully covered by 
regular labeling. Cans are packed 3000 in plain new corrugated 
cartons 200 lb. test, 1000 in V3’s solid fibre cartons 450 lb. test. 
Considerable savings. For samples write: Adv. 4957, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


apNNED_FOODS Aur 

_ANNED FOOPS 


ALMANAC 1949 
READY SOON 


To assure prompt delivery order 
your extra copies NOW. 


Price $2.00 


20% discourt on orders of 20 or more 


THE CANNING TRADE 


20 S. Gay Street BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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Prepare For Harvest Now! 
Take no chance 
USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
MURFREESBORO NORTH CAROLINA 


Sweet Corn 


Peas Beane 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
308 W. Washington St. ¢ Chicago 6, IMlinois 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


24 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INc. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE.MD. 


SMILE AWHILE——— 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


GOOD HUNTING 


First Hunter: “Hey, Bill?” he yelled. 

Second Hunter: “Yeah.” 

First Hunter: “Are you all right, Bill?” 

Second Hunter: ‘“‘Yeah.” 

First Hunter: “Then, by golly, I’ve shot a deer.” 


The bigger a man’s head gets, the easier it is to fill 
his shoes. 


NIGHT LIFE 


“Isn’t a night club a great place on a rainy night?” 
“You said it! Stay outside and get wet ; come inside 
and get soaked.” 


Protect the birds. The Dove brings peace and the 
Stork brings tax exemptions. 


According to the tale, the professor in a college in 
Scotland was giving a demonstration of the properties 
of various acids. 

“Now,” he said, “I am going to drop this two-shilling 
piece into this glass of acid. Will it dissolve?” 

“No, Sir,” replied one of the students. 

“No?” said the demonstrator. “Then perhaps you 
will explain to the class why it won’t dissolve?” 

“Because,” came the answer, “if it would, you 
wouldn’t drop it in.” 


An agent tried to dissuade a client from chucking a 
big-salaried studio job to go back East and write a 
novel. ‘“‘Why do it?” wailed the agent. “You can’t 
make any money that way. How much did you make 
from your last novel?” ‘Seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars,” replied the writer with some pride. “See,” said 
the agent, “what did I tell you?” 


HE KNEW 


A motorist was rolling down the road at sixty miles, 
when he crashed into a load of hay and upset it. 
“Hadn’t you better tell your father?’ he said to the 
farm boy who stood looking at the upset hay. 

“He knows,” replied the boy. 

“He knows? But how can he?” 

“He’s under that thar hay.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKING CONTROLS. 
Aseptic Thermo Indicator Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Shapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 

erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholra-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
-K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ey Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. we Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Berlin Chapman Geneon , Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ie Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Cos Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ay Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Nl. 
n 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., anapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robiizs & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. > Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Comp, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Temeshek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. > Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Pa. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, etc. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co,, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


COMMINUTING MACHINE. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


CORN WASHERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman ny, Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Ch em. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ee Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. i Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


HARVESTERS 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, Ill. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Gaited Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Peg Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
H. Langsenkamp Co., ndianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, ba 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ene Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. —_— Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Cops Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Ch em. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., rn N. C 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
United Container Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York ci 
Continental Can Co., New — ity 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, P. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - Sow York City. 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, Ill. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsurgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Mfgrs. & Merchants Indemn. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal. - Brooklyn, N. Y 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, me... 
Stecher-Traung Litho., ‘Rochester,’ 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, (e)} 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York ay 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Can Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pitzer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
National Starch Products Co., New York, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City. 


SEASONINGS 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed er Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co.. Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co. h Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co.. Sioux City Ta. 
Northrup, King & Co. . Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis o. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City Ta. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minnea lis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


products help YOU! 


Every day the American housewife becomes more discriminating, and rightly so. 
She wants the best and deserves it. That’s why manufacturers everywhere are searching 
for ways to meet her demands. 

The products of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., are aimed to help the food processor and 
manufacturer improve the nutritional value and flavor of their foods. 


CITRIC ACID AND TARTARIC ACID 


are two preferred acidulants giving added zest to jams and jellies, beverages, gelatin 
puddings, and confections. 


Millers use Pfizer Bi-Cap for the enrichment of flour, and bakers find Pfizer 
Enrichment Wafers an easy, economical way to include the necessary vitamins in 
their baked goods. To protect the orchard-fresh flavor and color of frozen fruit, 
Pfizer manufactures Ascorbic-Citric Acid Mixtures. These are a few of the many uses 
of Pfizer quality chemicals in the food industry. 


For further information about prices and how Pfizer chemicals may help you 
improve your products, contact Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 630 Flushing Avenue, 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y.; 211 E. North Water Street, Chicago 11, IIl.; 605 Third Street, 


San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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for resistance to heat and drought 


Formerly known as Golden Hybrid 54, this recent Asgrow 
development has shown unusual tolerance of extreme summer 
conditions. The yield is heavy, the ears carried high for 
mechanical harvesting, and the quality is excellent. Plants are 
sturdy and vigorous, with tall fodder and few or no suckers. 


EXCLUSIVELY AN ASGROW HYBRID 


for delivery from our 1949 crop 


* 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, Inc. 


Breeders and growers of vegetable seeds since 1856 


Atlanta 2 e Cambridge, N.Y. Indianapolis 4 Los Angeles 21 Memphis 2 
Milford, Conn. = Oakland 4 e Salinas ® San Antonio 6 
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